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as acceplance. Where stamps are enclosed, the Edtior will do his best to return 
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begun in earnest in most of the Home Counties, and on 

many estates in Wales, the North, and Scotland, though 
north of the grouse limit it is now customary to save the pheasants 
until the late autumn driving on the moors is over. Thisisa 
sensible postponement where grouse and pheasant are equally 
available, for after the middle of Noveinber the moors are prac- 
tically useless, and the coverts come in to fill up the season late. In 
the South, except on very large properties with woods placed in the 
centre, it is far better to start pheasant shooting early, and make 
the bulk of the bag as soon as the fall of the leaf permits. 
‘‘Leafage” of one kind or another goes on steadily on all 
moderate-sized pheasant shoots after the acorns fall, and it is far 
better to reserve the partridges for late driving, and begin with 
the pheasants, than to attempt to hold on with the latter til! 
before Christmas. 

Though the leaf hangs on in persistent fashion, in spite of the 
welcome rain, every keeper has by this time a fair knowledge of 
the prospects for the opening covert shooting. In spite of the 
opinion of a correspondent printed in our last number, the reports 
which reach us from the most dissimilar parts of England are 
thoroughly unsatisfactory. Disappointment will, we fear, be the 
lot of the greater number of those whose birds were reared 


l the second week of November pheasant shooting wiil be 
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anywhere but in the most favourable and naturally favoureg 
ground. Pheasants had a better chance than partridges, as they 
always do, from the nature of modern preserving, which gives 
the maximum of opportunity for providing food or shelter when 
the wet or cold of an abnormal season makes it necessary, ° The 
earlier hatching of the pheasant also prevented the acute mischief 
suffered by partridges in the very low temperature, and even 
frost, as late as June. But a very hot season is the only 
abnormal kind of weather which suits any species of English 
game. Such cold, soaking, drenching rains as fell in early June 
were naturally fatal to young pheasant life. Where this survived, 
success was due either to local exemption from the wet and 
cold, exceptional food and shelter, or great efforts on the part of 
the rearers. There are happy districts which will not have much 
reason to complain. We have excellent eccounts, for instance, 
from parts of Essex, up the Colne Valley, and fair reports from 
parts of Kent near London. But from Ireland we hear thit 
“all the birds are dead’’ on one manor, and that in County 
Wicklow it is the worst season known for years. Suffolk sends 
the worst reports for five years; Berkshire ‘‘ very bad”; equally 
on the downs, in the Thames Valley, and near Newbury on the 
Kennet, though near Mortimer and Strathfieldsaye prospects are 
brighter; for the Midlands generally everything has been against 
the birds, though many estates are well stocked, owing to the 
precautions of the keepers. Disease has very little to do with 
the prospective failure of this year’s pheasant shooting. Such a 
season has not been known for twenty-five years; the rule of 
averages also holds good in regard to lowland sport, perhaps 
more than in any other department of shooting. The extraordi- 
narily favourable seasons of 1896 and 1897 are revenged by the 
“depression” of 1898. By the same law, 1899 ought to give 
a thoroughly wet, bad hatching time, and a wet summer. But 
sufficient for the day is the evil thereof. 

Meantime, these are only temporary drawbacks to the sport 
of pheasant shooting. It is now better than in the last ten years, 
and there is no doubt that in ten years’ time more pheasants will 
be killed than even in 1896. So long as rich Englishmen prefer 
to spend their money in country life and country pursuits the 
pheasant will multiply, and:good coverts and pheasant ground 
will be more sought after and command better prices. In the 
interests of pheasant preserves, we wish that that excellent 
institution started in Essex for the mutual ‘support and 
comfort” of bond fide sportsmen could find imitators in other 


‘counties. If individual enterprise is the soul of business, com- 


bination is the soul of protection of that to which attention to 
business has always been the base, whether the successful 
man flourished in the days of the Tudors or Queen Victoria. 
A system by which jointly supported vigilance against egg- 
stealers, encouragement and occasional waking up of rural 
police, and enforcement of the Poaching Prevention Act 1s 
maintained, increases the enjoyment and soothes the vexations of 
owners of sporting rights over a whole county. 

A second point which we should like to see altered in favour 
of the pheasant preserver is the excessive initial cost of rearing 
birds. Time and demand must, we think, reduce the cost of 
eggs by stimulating production on a larger and consequently a 
cheaper scale than at present. It is ridiculous that full-grown 
pheasants should be selling by hundreds in the market for only 
about two-thirds more than the price given by the preserver for 
the eggs. The price of the pheasants cannot be raised. The 
supply is too large, and the return in cash is, roughly, what the 
market makes possible, with a large—though no one knows how 
large—-profit to the middleman. Cold storage ought to remedy 
this; but as the middlemen hold the stores, and not the game 
preservers, the latter do not benefit. Yet there is an immense 
demand for pheasants, which apparently is still short of the 
supply. Why, then, should not some large company undertake 
to supply pheasants’ eggs on reasonable terms? The ideal 
plan would be for a number of pheasant rearers to co-operate, 
and guarantee a demand sufficient to ensure against loss on the 
first two years. Then they could go to the public when once 
the business was established, and, if they could under-sell present 
prices, would put money in their own pockets, and earn, In 
addition, the thanks of other sportsmen. 


Our Portrait Illustration. 


ADY BEATRICE FRANCES ELIZABETH BUTLER 





is the elder daughter of the third Marquess of Ormoats 

Hereditary Chief Butler of Ireland. The name rig 
has been the family name for 677 years, for it was adopted - i 
form of Botiler by Theobald Fitzwalter in 1221. This Theo - 
was the son of the original Theobald Fitzwalter who acco 
panied Henry II. to Ireland and was created Chief Butler in ak 
The family seat is Kilkenny Castle. Lady Beatrice ge 
one of the acknowledged be.uties of both English and 28 
Society. She frequently enjoys a run with the Kilkenny 0 
hounds and is also an experienced yachtswoman. 
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E owe and we offer spontaneously an apology to Mr. 
\ / \ W. W. Astor. The story that he had brought over 
a gigantic redwood log from America for a wager, 
and that he had entertained his friends around it, was published 
with great particularity of detail and went uncontradicted for 
some days. In the best of good faith, and thinking the conceit 
to be pretty and praiseworthy, we made mention of it in 
Country Lire last week, and on the very day when our note 
appeared was published Mr. Astor’s contradiction. His just 
annoyance at the invention of the story is easily to be under- 
stood. There would have been no harm in the acts assigned to 
Mr. Astor, if he had committed them. They would, indeed, 
have been creditable rather than the reverse ; but it cannot have 
been pleasant to him to be the subject of a fairy-tale, and we 
sincerely regret that, in the most innocent mood imaginable, we 
alluded to the matter. Our excuse is that the report was so 
particular in detail—it even gave the names of the guests 
who were entertained—that there was no apparent reason for 
discrediting it. 





Ten days ago, or thereabouts, a public school doctor 
recorded in the Zimes the results of the physical examination, 
made by order of the school authorities, of all boys entering the 
school. The first thought to which the latter gave rise was one 
of gladness that so wise a step should be taken. In old times, 
which were really quite recent, school authorities were content 
to leave the unfitness of a boy for this or that exercise to be 
demonstrated by the results of the exercise on his constitution. 
If he broke down, then so much the worse for him. Certainly it 
is rigat, and it must be helpful, that the master should know 
what kind of bodily material he has got to work upon. Knowing 
this, he will be the less liable to put undue pressure on a weak 
lad in the class-room or in the playing fields, and the percentage 
of boys ruined in health by public school life, never very large, 
but never quite absent, will be reduced. 





The figures themselves are not encouraging when it is 
remembered that the boys who enter the public schools are all 
sure to have been carefully reared by parents of reasonably 
sufficient means. Here they are :— 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE PHYSICAL EXAMINATION OF ONE HUNDRED Boys, 
TAKEN CONSECUTIVELY AND UNSELECTED. 


Cases. Cases. 

Height, atove the average . 52 Abnormal growths. . . I 
Weight, above the average . 40 Defective sight . . . °. 20 
Height, below the average . 39 Colour blindness... ‘ak 
Weight, below the average . 53 Defective hearing . . . 9 
Chest measurement, above the Heartqisease. .. ss es eB 

BYCTORE:. 6 te lw sR Rupture . . « « «6s 2 
Chest measurement, below the Varicocele . ig Kons) ada 

average. . . . s . 68 Albuminuria. . <a 
Deformities ... 2... 63 


Since they were published, an American doctor has written to 
state that the figures are by no means exceptional, and to point 
out that many of the defects are of the kind which might 
have been banished by wise physical training, which is a very 
different thing from coddling, in childhood. This is certainly 
true with regard to the very distressing figures of chest measure- 


“ment. But the effect of the whole table is, at first sight, 


saddening. One begins to think that our civilisation is a 
failure, and that the Caucasian is “ played out.” The statistics 
of defective eyesight, in particular, are striking, and, as one 
reads, there comes the memory that upon recent visits to 
Public schools the prevalence of spectacles or eye-glasses has 

€n very conspicuous. But this, after all, does not prove that 


* the present generation of boys are worse equipped than their 


erage the probable and the more cheerful explanation is, that 
cir eyesight is better looked after. 





The death of Lady Theodore Martin, the close friend of the 


Queen, at the home in the Vale of Llangollen which she loved 
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so well, recalls many memories. Even at the time of the 
Glasgow Bank failure, when Lady Theodore Martin displayed 
her histrionic powers again in public for a good cause, the world 
had almost forgotten that the lady who lived so quietly in North 
Wales with the husband whom the Queen had delighted to 
honour, by entrusting him with the life of the Prince Consort, 
had been the great actress, Helen Faucit. Of the school of 
acting of which she was a distinguished exponent this is hardly 
the place in which to speak ; but two anecdotes, characteristic of 
her modesty and of her devotion to art, are worth repeating. 
When Macready offered her the part of Violante she protested 
that, as a tragic actress, she did not suit it. Asked to permit 
the publication of her portrait, she replied: ‘‘ The public should 
know neither our features nor our fortunes, save in the exercise 
of our art.” Lady Theodore Martin was not only the friend of 
the Queen, but also Her Majesty’s ‘‘ reader,” and certainly 
nobody was better qualified for the post. Her knowledge of 
Shakespeare was profound and sympathetic. 





‘** Continental Europe can only boast of three Sovereigns who 
are really at home in the saddle—the Emperor of Austria, the 
King of the Belgians, and President Felix Faure.” Such are 
the words of the omniscient correspondent of a contemporary, 
and the news would be rather shocking if it were accurate, 
since to sit a horse well is a kingly accomplishment. But the 
correspondent gives himself away doubly in the following 
sentence: ‘“* The German Emperor, just before he left for the 
East, had a very nasty spill, and though he is fond of horses, he 
cannot be said to ride well.’’ From this it is to be inferred that 
this particular writer thinks that an occasional fall is inconsistent 
with good horsemanship, whereas in truth falls are sometimes 
unavoidable. It is to be inferred also that the correspondent is 
unaware that the first thing which Englishmen said of the German 
Emperor on the occasion of his first State visit to England, was 
that his seat on horseback was admirable. But it is comforting 
to learn that ‘the British Royal Princes are almost all good 
horsemen.” 





Here is quite a new idea, out of which ladies in town or 
country may get amusement while they do good. The originator 
is a gentleman, who offers prizes to be competed for by house- 
wives. The competition is in household cleanliness; the judges 
are a committee empowered to pay surprise visits to the houses 
entered for the prizes. Moreover, the most particular directions 
are given to the judges, who are to search under beds and heavy 
pieces of furniture for evidence of ‘ sanitary omissions,” which 
seems a cumbrous periphrasis for dust and flue. Seriously, the 
idea is not half a bad one, for the poor, while they stand in need 
of a good deal of instruction in matters of household cleanliness, 
are apt to resent unasked admonition. But where a housewife 
has entered for a ‘‘ Cleanliness is next to Godliness” prize, she 
can no longer complain of intrusion. 

Wheat prices seem to be steadily maintained. This is owing 
to the fact that English wheat is for once in a way by far the best 
on the market. It is of splendid quality, and has been harvested 
in good condition. And the fact that it is not being rushed 
into market is gratifying as showing that the farmers are not 
quite so pinched for money as they were a few years ago. 





There is a letter that ought to be very valuable to agricul- 
turists if they will but read it and assimilate its lessons, over 
the not unknown signature of J. B. Lawes, writing from 
Rothamsted to the Times quite recently. The point of 
principal importance that he brings out as the result of his 
experiments with the chief different manures in the dressing of 
land for wheat, is their extraordinarily different effects on the 
growth of straw in a year whose chief characteristics have been 
a very wet and cold spring and an exceedingly dry summer and 
autumn. Under these circumstances farmyard manured land 
has given more straw than ever has been recorded before, while 
unmanured land and land dressed with ammonia has given 
much more than the average yield. Yet, most significantly, 
nitrate-dressed land has given straw of a singularly poor quantity 
and quality. But our purpose is not to give the gist of Sir J. B. 
Lawes’ letter, which would occupy too much space, but merely 
to point out the lines on which it treats its most important 
subject, and its value to the British agriculturists. Sir J. B. Lawes 
refrains from generalising on the interesting statistics that he 
produces. Each man may do as much or as little of that for 
himself as his temperament disposes him to; but the facts 
cannot fail to teach some lessons. 





Working trials of sporting spaniels are to be held in Sutton 
Scarsdale Park, Chesterfield, on January 3rd, 1899. Mr. W. 
Arkwright, having returned from Japan, is interesting himself in 
the scheme, and it is in his park that the competitions will take 
place. There are to be two stakes, and all owners of Norfolk, 
Sussex, Clumber, Black Field, Cocker, English, and Irish 
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water spaniels can enter. The animals will be shot over, but 
whether by the owner or by one of the judges will be left to the 
discretion of the former, and in making the awards the judges 
will take into consideration scenting power, keenness, obedience, 
freedom from chase, method of beating, whether in covert, 
hedgerow, or open, hunting to the gun, perseverance in 
questing game, both alive and dead, and retrieving at command. 
Additional excellence, such as dropping to hand and shot, stand- 
ing to game and flushing it to command, will also be taken into 
consideration. We do not envy the judges, for to discriminate 
between competitors will be no easy matter. 


A deep-sea dredging expedition is about to begin work off 
the West Coast of Ireland, well equipped with nets, naturalists, 
and record-taking instruments. Hitherto, though the bottom of 
the deep ocean has been explored by the trawl, it is not known 
what living creatures, if any, inhabit what we may call the 
“middle deeps.”” To catch these cables will be let down with 
nets fastened at intervals from the top to the bottom. These 
nets will be numbered, and the depth of each known, so that 
they ought to catch a sample of the living creatures inhabiting 
each of the strata of the ocean, from top to bottom. The 
results of the exploration of the “ uttermost deeps”’ are already 
among the most astonishing facts of Nature. Down at depths 
of from two to three miles there is total darkness and everlasting 
cold, and under a pressure five times greater than that which 
drives a railway train, fish, zoophytes, and crustaceans were found, 
not varying greatly in structure from those in the shallow waters 
near the coast. Great numbers of these creatures carry phosphorus 
lamps to light up the waters. In the words of a recent writer, 
“These creatures, apparently doomed to live in eternal night, 
are supplied with rows of bright and ever-burning lamps, in 
organs fitted with lenses and reflectors, which shoot their beams 
sidelong through the waters, or project shafts of light before their 
eyes to illuminate their path.” 

The Yorkshire fisherman who was recently fined for taking 
trout out of season in the Nidd clearly made a wrong defence. 
The fish were Rainbow trout, some out of a considerable number 
caught during a day’s grayling fishing, most of which he replaced 
in the river. The fish in his creel had been killed or injured in 
extracting the hooks, so he kept them. Naturally, this plea was 
not accepted, as the letter of the law had been broken. But it 
appears that the Rainbow trout, which originally came ftom 
North America, though most of those with which English waters 
are stocked come from German fish farms, spawns at an entirely 
different season from the English brown trout. Consequently, 
though the fish taken in the Nidd were out of season by law, 
they were in fact in season, and in proper condition. 


Rainbow trout spawn in February and March, and should 
therefore not be fished for till June. But they are in season 
proportionately late in the year; and if the fish is acclimatised 
successfully here, as it has been in the South-Eastern States of 
North America, in the North Island of New Zealand, and in 
Germany, a distinction must be made between it and the 
autumn-spawning brown trout. It has been suggested that, as 
the fish changes its habitat it will also alter its spawning time. 
This is not in the least probable. One of the first conditioris of 
successful acclimatisation is that the seasonal changes natural 
to a species shall not be arrested or accelerate!. To give a 
striking instance. A number of rooks were taken to Australia. 
They had just moulted when shipped, and when they arrived the 
heat caused them to moult again. In six months’ time they once 
more moulted at the natural time; and the whole number died 
from the exhaustion so caused. 


Many owners and lessees of partridge manors will need 
fresh stock to strengthen their head of birds after one of the 
most adverse seasons on record. Hungarian partridges will 
doubtless be the breed selected by most, and the result of their 
importation is so satisfactory, raising the bags in some cases by 
100 per cent. in a few years, that most purchasers will be 
satisfied not to try any fresh experiment. In the last volume of 
the ‘“ Encyclopedia of Sport,” the Hon. Walter Ro'hschild 
draws attention to some other species suitable for acclimatisa- 
tion. Among them the Indian snow-grouse, which is about 
the size of a ptarmigan, and a very fine bird, the ‘‘ snow- 
partridge” (Tetraogallus). This bird is as large as a hen 
capercailzie, and is very hardy, living on the high parts of the 
Caucasus, and also along the snow-line on the Himalaya. Of 
all possible new game birds for Scotland, Mr. Rothschild deems 
this the best, and his opinion is well worth following. The 
great difficulty would be to obtain enough birds to make a good 
start with the experiment. But this was equally the -case in 
early days with Reeve’s pheasant. 

We alluded recently to the dangers of night shooting in the 
American forest, as illustrated by the death of a son by the 
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rifle of his father. In South Africa a popular form of night 
shooting is now general, which is scarcely less risky to European 
notions. This is night shooting with bicycle lamps. Bicycle 
lamps are the lightest and best made articles which can be Carried, 
and bicycle oil is the finest to be had in the market. Both lamps 
and oil are to be had in any quantity at Johannesburg or 
Pretoria, and every sportsman who is going into the bush or 
veldt for an expedition takes one or two of these lamps with 
him. At night, after supper, if so disposed, he takes his gun, 
holds the lamp in his left hand, and resting his gun across the 
forearm, wanders through the bush till the rays of the lamp are 
reflected from the eyes of some animal. Many creatures which 
would not allow an approach by day will allow the shooter and 
his lamp to approach quite close at night, and buck, water-hog, 
and many of the night-feeding animals are shot in this way. 


Uncertainty adds a charm to sport, but there is a form of 
uncertainty thrown in with the rest in this ‘“ lantern-slide” 
business which makes it too exciting for thoughtful persons. Ip 
the first place, the shooter soon becomes so absorbed in watching 
his lantern, listening for footsteps, and peering into the darkness 
to see if he cannot detect the shining orbs of some unknown 
beast, that he easily forgets his bearings, and is for the time lost, 
When two friends go out in different directions matters become 
beautifully complicated. One finds that his lantern is burning 
low, and blows it out, or it goes out of itself. Then he suddenly 
remembers that if his friend is coming that way the light of the 
other lantern will shine on his eyes, and he will be shot at; and 
lastly, some unfriendly Kaffirs may be out waiting for night shots, 
and take a fancy to fire at his light before it goes out, in the 
hope of bagging him ‘ accidentally ” and annexing his gun. All 
things considered, we may say that this up-to-date sport is 
‘‘not worth the candle,” or rather not worth the bicycle oil. 

If one is permitted to take a little Pagan satisfaction in 
one’s own troubles out of the like troubles of others—according 
to the saying of La Rochefoucauld, that ‘dans /es malheurs des 
autves il y a toujours quelquechose qui ne nous dé’plaive pas”’—it may 
be some measure of consolation to our own people who are 
suffering from the drought to hear that the pleasure-boats on 
some parts of the Rhine have been forced to cease running by 
reason of the lowness of the river. And this in spite of a wet, 
cold spring, which would not let the grapes set properly or in 


‘due season, so that they are all poor and thick skinned, and 


all the fruit crop, and even the potatoes, are a month behind 
their appointed time. This lowness of the Rhine, and conse- 
quent stopping of the excursion steamers, has been a source of 
no little disappointment to British tourist and native tripper, 
as well as to those who make a portion of their living out of 
the pockets of trippers and tourists. Meanwhile, Norway and 
Spain have had more than their share of the rainfall. We 
have a friend who declares that wherever he goes the weather 
is always described to him as “‘ exceptional”’; it is certainly true 
that in this remarkable year it is ubiquitously “ exceptional.” 


One of the features of this year in the country is the amazing 
number of acorns on the trees. Never since 1893 have we had 
such a crop. It isa wonderful year for the berries all round— 
blackberries (though these have not ripened properly), hips and 
haws, roseberries, and so on-—but the multitude of the acorns 1s 
even more remarkable. In 1893 it was necessary to sweep the 
acorns away so that the cattle should not eat them, for too many 
acorns are very bad. Pigs delight in them, and for sheep they 
do not come amiss, but cattle are now and again killed by them. 
The wild pigeons are delighting in them, and from every oak 
tree will go unwillingly away, with heavy crop, as we come to 
it. But the farmers will have to see to it that the cattle do 
not get at the acorns when they begin to fall. 


The rain, which has come at last in good plenty, should do 
much to take the leaves off the trees, and give the long-withheld 
opportunity of thoroughly shooting the coverts. Hitherto, the 
shooting of the pheasant has been mainly a matter of shooting 
him when driven from the covert. In covert the leaf has been 
too close. Nevertheless, it is a year in which the outside coverts 
especially wanted early shooting, above all those outsides which 
faced towards the south and east. It is the way of the pheasant, 
when he leaves his nightly perch, to work his way towards the 
sun. This is an almost invariable rule, and we know the many 
various causes which may prevent a pheasant thus straying 
from his home ever returning to it. Very much mote 
apt are the birds to stray far from the home covert m4 
droughty time, when that covert has no water for their drinking. 
All these facts should form part of every keeper’s store 0 
common knowledge, so that he may exercise his greatest care 
where it will be most useful, in driving back. his birds to 
those coverts where they find no natural supply of water, and 
those outsides that lie towards the south and east of the 
shooting property. 
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The badger cannot be said to be a common animal in 
Ireland, and many of the country people have never seen or 
even heard of one. The nocturnal habits of ‘the brock” may 
have a good deal to say to his being so seldom seen, but 
evidently he cannot be looked upon as a rarity in some parts of 
the Green Isle. Whilst cub-hunting during the past few weeks the 
United Hunt down in Cork killed badgers on two occasions, and 
lately another Southern pack accounted for one. The most 
remarkable case, however, was at Borris Wood, near Borrisokane, 
County Tipperary, where the Ormonds (Lord Huntingdon’s) met 
one morning recently. Several foxes were on foot, and hounds 
marked one into what was thought to be a short drain. Sal, 
the plucky terrier attached to the Ormonds, was requisitioned, 
and, on being sent in, a battle royal was at once heard, and very 
quickly no less than three badgers popped out, and were broken 
up by the hounds. Shortly afterwards out came the fox, and 
met with a similar fate. 


A creature that was threatened with extinction a few years 
ago, but seems to be making some headway again in the struggle 
for existence, is the hare. There used to be a talk of the time 
when we should only see him in museums, stuffed. This dry 
season has favoured him not a little, as it has favoured—too highly 
for the farmer’s comfort in some. cases—his little cousin, the 
rabbit ; and another circumstance that has favoured both hare 
and rabbit, at the expense of agriculture, is that so many landed 
proprietors throughout the country-side find themselves with 
farms thrown on their hands; and on these farms that they 
perforce work themselves there is inevitably better preservation 
of hares and less exterminating war on rabbits than on those 
farms where a tenant has the privilege of looking afterthem. In 
any case there can be no doubt of the fact, however we may 
view the cause of it, that the numbers of hares have increased 
greatly during the last few years. We hear of fifteen being seen 
in one field by one correspondent writing from Kent, and our 
soldiers who played at war on Salisbury Plain seem to have 
been quite amazed at the multitude of the hares, as no doubt the 
hares were amazed at the multitude of men. It would be curious, 
if one could get statistics, to know the extent to which the 
manceuvres affected the distribution of game in the neighbourhood 
of their battle-fields. The firing would no doubt scare the hares, 
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TY HE operations of the modern villa- 

eet tL builder are at the present moment 
actively employed in cutting up the beautifully-wooded grounds 
of Carshalton Park, one of the ancient seats of our country of 
which Englishmen are so justly proud, and which, it might have 
been imagined, would have been preserved intact for the benefit 
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and so on, no less severely because the cartridges were blank, and 
we know that buzzards and other curious birds, in large numbers, 
were found in Kent and the South-Eastern Counties in the year 
of the Franco-German War, scared, it was presumed, from their 
usual haunts on the Continent by the sounds of firing. One 
of the incidents of the late manceuvres was that a partridge- 
driving party found 2,000 soldiers encamped in the middle ot 
their best drive. This drive they consequently had to abandon, 
to the well-known tune of ‘God bless you, Tommy Atkins,”’ 
which the band, not without a sense of humour, struck up as 
the troops marched off. 





We are not surprised to hear that, of the carrier pigeons 
used by the Americans to carry home despatches from Cuba, 
only about fifty per cent. arrived. Our surprise should be rather 
that so large a proportion returned —if, indeed, the statistics, 
unofficially given, are correct. But in any case it is hard to 
conceive that a situation can be more appropriate for the use 
of pigeons as news carriers than Omdurman. We are not 
suggesting that the pigeons should supersede telegraphy, but it 
is ever to be remembered that the telegraph wire has to run 
very far through a country that is, to say the least, not perfectly 
policed, and that occasional breaks-down of the wire are only 
in the order of things to be reasonably looked for. Under these 
circumstances nothing could come in better than a force of 
carrier pigeons. Pigeons will not, as some folks fondly believe, 
fly home over immense distances that they have never traversed 
before. They require to be trained, by longer and longer flights, 
until they are acquainted with the whole distance over which 
it is proposed to fly them. This training up to Omdurman 
could be most easily given them, by releasing them at stages 
further and further up river at each flight, until they become 
acquainted with all the route to Omdurman. And again, they 
would pick up the route the more quickly because great water- 
ways are the recognised marks by which birds (in migration, at 
all events, so it is reasonable to suppose in other cases also) 
direct their flight; and this flight from Omdurman would be 
actually along the course of the greatest waterway in Africa— 
one of the greatest in the world. If ever there was a case that 
seemed especially created to give the pigeon a good chance, this 
should be it. 


of future generations. The fine old brick wall which skirted the 
road near the village church has been thrown down, and the bed 
of the little stream which once rippled along by the wayside has 
been torn up in order to make room for a system of drainage 
for the prospective houses in the park. 

The old ENTRANCE GATES—a marvel of the iron-worker’s art, 
and amongst the noblest of their kind in the kingdom—are left 
desolate and bare, with a ragged fringe of nettles and weeds at 
their base, and a thick covering of successive coats of paint and 
dust upon the delicate curves and conivolutions of their orna- 
mental metal-work. 

These gates, which have lately been sold and are to be 
removed from Carshalton, are of particular interest for two 
reasons. Firstly, they are 
among the most _ graceful 
examples of wrought iron still 
existing ; and secondly, they 
are a part—almost the only 
part executed—of Leoni’s great 
designs for a magnificent house 
at Carshalton Park. 

About 200 years ago Car- 
shalton Park was purchased 
by Sir William Scawen, an 
ts eminent London merchant, 
and after his death in 1722, 
when his nephew succeeded to 
the estate, the architect Leoni 
was called in to make plans for 
a superb mansion in the classic 
style of the Doric and Corin- 
thian orders, with an open 
vestibule, the columns of which 
were to be 35ft.in height. The 
ith ber EH ttt other parts of the mansion 
| COEReess9 were to be on an equally noble 
Srreepperre sun _ scale. The chief external 

i ornaments of the house were 
to consist of statuary, and 
an elaborate formal garden 
with statues, grotto, etc., 
specially designed by the 
owner, was to be _ formed 
near it. 

The grotto was built, but 
is now in a state of hopeless 
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decay, and the entrance gates, so soon to be removed, were also 
erected. The total length of the iron railing of the gates is nearly 
120ft., and each end of it is ornamented by a carved Stone PIER 
17ft. high, and each capped by a group of statuary in lead illus- 
trating the classic legend of Acteon and Artemis. The central 
folding gates are 12ft. high and 13ft. wide. The whole design is 
on a princely scale, and well worthy to have served as the entrance 
to the fine house which Leoni planned, but which for want 
of money was never built. The present house is a comfortable 
and beautifully-situated mansion, with well-proportioned rooms, 
but without any pretension to grandeur. 

Closely adjoining Carshalton Park is Carshalton Church, a 
building which, in spite of the most rigorous course of ‘‘ restora- 
tion,” still retains many interesting ties and associations with the 
past history of the village, with which it has been associated for 
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about eight centuries. Owing to the advantage of its site, and 
the beauty of its natural surroundings, it forms the central 
object of a most charming picture of serenity and quiet rural 
seclusion. GEORGE CLINCH. 


te - ~ 
EXMOOR PONIES. 
* YT XHE last Thursday in October is sacred in North Devon to the Exmoor 
T pony, as Bampton Fair has from time immemorial been held on that 
day, just as the great apotheosis of the Dartmoor breed is celebrated at 
Brent, in South Devon, on the last Tuesday in September. This year the 
gathering at Bampton was favoured by better weather than hid been experienced 
for three weeks, and so the attendance upon the day was larger than 
anticipated, the result being that the trade in ponies was very brisk, and sellers 
had every cause for feeling satisfied with the prices. On the other hand, it can 
scarcely be said that the quality of the ponies was up to the average of former 
years ; indeed, it is almost to be feared that the efforts which have been made 
to ‘‘improve ” the Exmoor have resulted in reducing the true breed to the 
verge of extinction. From the appearance of the draft from Porlock, it seems 
as though even so staunch a supporter of the genuine unadulterated Exmoor as 
the late Sir Thomas Acland had been experimenting with crosses, and it was 
hinted that some Russian blood had been introduced into his strain ; but be this 
correct or not, it is quite certain that the Porlock ponies were not so sorty a lot 
as usual. The decease of Sir Frederick Knight has left Lord Ebrington master 
of the Simonsbath livestock, and the ponies from this herd sold well, but 
there is no doubt that Arab blood courses in some of their veins ; and therefore, 
perhaps, the purest bred, as they were most assuredly the best and most typical- 
looking lot at Bampton, were the ponies belonging to Mr. Westcott of Hawk- 
ridge, who for years has attended to the purity of his stud. 
In contemplating the ultimate effacement of the pure Exmoor pony, a 
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contingency which will very probably soon become an accomplished fact, unless 
some more breeders follow the lead of Mr. Westcott, and Mr. Turner of South 
Molton, a word of protest against the modern rage for the improvement of old 
varieties by methods which lead to their extermination may perhaps not be in 
vain. Although it is of course a laudable and justifiable action on the part of 
any breeder if he endeavours to procure better prices for his animals by Studying 
the market, it is nevertheless scarcely a public-spirited action on his part if he 
alters the entire characteristics of the ancient foundation stock and calls the new 
production by the old name. Besides, by contaminating the blood of all his 
mares by permitting promiscuous crossing, a breeder effectively shuts the door 
behind him, and so cannot return to the old foundation stock after a season or 
two, even if he would ; in fact, it isa case of killing the goose which lays the 
golden eggs. The appearance of so many chestnuts at fairs like Bampton is to be 
much deplored, as this colour is not recognised as a legitimate one in either 
Exmoor or Dartmoor ponies ; but meanwhile it may be stated that the best bays 
and browns sold well last week, some suckers realising as much as £6 or £7, 
which leaves a good margin of profit on forest-bred ponies of only a few months 
old. The better class of adult animals, although the supply was very short, 
were likewise disposed of upon terms favourable to the vendors ; indeed, it must 
be stated that Bampton Fair passed off very well, though it was regretted by 
very many that the display of true-bred typical Exmoor ponies was so 
indifferent. 


r “ ad -¢ ~ ied 
THE WALKING FISH. 
“\, NE of the distinguished strangers among recent arrivals at the Zoo is 
( the walking fish. It is not beautiful to look at, except from the 
point of view of those who admire toads. Schoolboys might regard it 
with sympathy, because its normal occupation is either paddling in shallow 
water or wallowing in mud. On the whole it seems to prefer mud. It has 
prominent goggle eyes like a frog, and it sits up on its straddled arms and gazes 
at you like a spectacled missionary aout to address the heathen. It ends in a 
tail like a rather fat eel brought prematurely to a point. The favourite haunt of 
the mudfish is the margin of slime at the mouth of a tidal river, where the sea 
washes gently in twice a day and mangroves grow. The mangrove is called by 
botanists (who always fire off double-barrelled Latin names at Dame Nature 
whenever they catch sight of her peeping out in a new direction—using her, in fact, 
like an Aunt Sally) a ‘‘ species of the Dicotyledonous order Rhizophoracex.” 
They further label its little peculiarities as ‘‘interpetiolar stipules, valvate 
zestivation of the calyx, or calyptra, with a pendulous exalbuminous seed,” and so 
on. They will never let a poor plant keep any of these private eccentricities to 
itself, To an unbotanical person the mangrove appears to be a laurel-like 
shrub of sociable habits. The community of property in mangrove society is a 
lesson in social democracy. They all grow out of each other’s roots without 
asking anybody’s leave, and they shake hands with each other under each other’s 
lowest limbs. Grasp any mangrove branch in a friendly manner and the 
chances are that you have got hold of the foot of his next-door neighbour but 
one instead. This is true socialism. A manzrove swamp, in fact, furnishes the 
ideal of a republic—where everybody grovels in the mud and appropriates 
everyone else’s belongings. It resembles a republic, too, in being a most 
unpleasant place for the foreign settler. He settles about 3ft. deep in mud, 
which is grey on the top and black underneath, with an ancient and fish-like 
smell. 

Here dwells the walking fish, one of Nature’s most successful practical 
jokes, with the exception, perhaps, of the Snapper, which may be seen in the 
reptile house of the Zoo. The Snapper cannot be described. The ancients 
had many natural history jokes, with their Hippogryphs, Centaurs, Sirens, 
Minotaurs, and Sphinxes; but they had no Snapper. And, although forward 
old men like Professors Owen and Ptthmlinsprts have rudely investigated the 
dainty mermaid, combing her hair of gold in a coral grot with a comb of pearl, 
and no clothes on, until she has, for very shame, turned into a shapeless manatee— 
14ft. of blubber, with two fins and a head like a boiled calf—we have still the 
walking fish. It is a poor substitute; but it is something. It is half frog 
and half fish; and it has, too, in its face all that pathetic. wheeziness which 
makes frozs so like some old gentlemen we all know. This induces kindly 
feelings towards the first one which you see ‘ wobbling” over the mud, 
dragging its fish tail painfully after. You will help it out, you think ; but, as 
you reach out your stick for the purpose, something happens: a splashing 
gurgle in the mud 2yds. off suggests that it has dived there, and the place where it 
was is certainly empty. Thus you learn that the walking fish has two methods 
of locomotion out of the water. One is a deliberate straddling progression 
forwards, and the other a kind of lightning flash sideways and downwards. 
There is also a combination of the two in the series of sudden flops with which 
one walking fish pursues another when it is angry, which is very often. 
Perhaps, having a very large mouth, it would swallow the fugitive if it could 
catch it; but as it never can, this does not matter. 

When the first walking fish evanishes you distrust your eyes. So painfully 
clumsy a creature could not have disappeared like that. So when you catch 
sight of another gazing at you with goggle eyes, and its two arms straddling in the 
mud, you approach circumspectly. As you do so, it winks ! It is all very well 
for Dr. H. Forbes to explain that ‘* what seems to be winking is the inversion 
of the eye into a depression immediately beneath, for the purpose of lubricating 
the organ when it becomes dry,” but you know better. There on the edge of a 
primeval mangrove swamp are you, communing with Nature—looking hard, that 
is to say, at a walking fish. And the walking fish, with two large eyes sticking 
out of his head, is staring hard at you. As you decide to advance cautiously, 
one eye deliberately goes out and comes back again. If that is not a wink, what 
is? And what follows harmonises entirely with the supposition that the fish 
winked ; for you raise your hand and—-it is gone! You look around. The 
first walking fish is straddling on the mud again just where you saw him first, 
and a little further on are others. You take a step in their direction, and— 
splish, splash, splutter—they are gone, too. The swamp is a kind of fricassee 
of walking fish ; and if you stand still for a little while and watch the birds 
hovering round, you will understand why the walking fish has to be smart and 
brisk. Kingfishers in all their glory-—black and white little pied kingfishets, 
chocolate and Prus ian blue large kingfishers, black and tan medium-sized king- 
fishers, and kingfishers like our own dear English kind, russet red ani 
turquoise blue—dart and chatter everywhere ; but the walking fish do not seem 
to mind them much. Perhaps they realise the inconvenience which the king: 
fisher would experience after a plunge in his neat feather suit of many colours 
into 6ft. of mud. : 

But here comes a seagull drifting with careless speed along the margin of 
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the swamp, or quartering its shiny expanse with easy curves. Like the breeze 
that silvers the surface of a field of standing wheat, the seagull’s passage 
smoothes the sea of mud which an ins‘ant before was rough with walking fish. 
Yet he has not caught one, and he whistles mournfully as he skims with widening 
sweep along the fringe of mangroves. Speculative cranes wade prospecting 
about, and long-legged oyster-catchers stalk demure, but they never stalk a 
walking fish. Round each hungry bird extends a ring of placid mud, beyond 
which the walking fish wabble and wallow in battalions, but wherever the bird 
turns his long legs the fish do not remain. Kites, terns, and hawks come and 
go, swooping in lines of beauty to within a few inches of the place where a 
walking fish was squatting ; but they are always just a fraction of a second too 
late. The protruding gozgle eyes of the walking fish enable him to see the 
approaching peril from any corner of the compass, and—flip ! he is down below. 

Perhaps the heron has better luck. At any rate his tactics are totally 
different. Shrug shouldered, patient, each heron waits with one long lean leg 
folded like a 2ft. rule within his feathers. Waiting is the heron’s strong suit. 
He takes up his position with the air of a confirmed resident, and just waits. 
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The landlord of a mud swamp would be justified in including the herons as 
fixtures. Twenty-four hours spent in standing stock still like a milestone in the 
wide expanse of mud may pass, with a bird of this meditative kind, like a 
summer’s dream. So perhaps a walking fish sometimes comes up within reach 
of his bill. You will not see this happen, however long you wait, and the 
probability is that the walking fishes while away the time by investigating the 
heron’s toes. For the walking fish has an enquiring mind, which now and then 
leads him into difficulties. He has been taken out of a moist hole in the trunk 
of a tree, where he was doubtless pursuing investigations which he would more 
wisely have left alone. He has been caught flopping foolishly on dry land 
whither he had ventured in pursuit of a smaller and more active friend. He has 
been dredged up by accident, and has come to a bad end by thousands when a 
swamp has been reclaimed wholesale from the sea. In his habits he is a kind of 
link with the prehistoric past when everyone who was anyone belonged to the 
Saurian family and waddled in the mud. He is a little out of date now, and his 
appearance is comic. At the Zoo he looks happy, and when people see him 
they generally say ‘‘Oh my!” and laugh. At this he sometimes winks, 
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was wrapped in its usual Sabbath lethargy. Tea over, 

we were quietly reading in the drawing-room, when our 
peace was disturbed by the cook bursting into the room, 
exclaiming : 

“Miss! The stacks are on fire!” 

‘Where ?-—whose? ” we gasped. 

“Smith’s, Miss. Across the road.” 

We rushed upstairs, and sure enough-in an orchard, a 
stone’s throw from our house, was a blazing haystack, which, 
as the wind was high, in a moment set fire to another close by. 
It was a truly magnificent sight, these solid masses of flame 
against the blue summer sky, and we were too much engrossed 
by it to raise any alarm for a few moments. Some of the 
villagers had, however, caught sight of the fire, and ran either 
to warn Smith, the farmer, or to get a nearer view of the flames. 
Smith’s son rushed out from the farmhouse with his bicycle, and 
sped madly to our nearest town, a mile away. Arrived there, 
he dashed into the churchyard and rang the fire-bell, a truly 
valiant feat, for the end of the bell-rope hung 7ft. from the 
ground, The only effect this had at first on the inhabitants of 
the town, and the scattered volunteer fire brigade, was to make 
them think that their clocks were slow and it was church time; 
but as the bell rang out more and more madly, there came a 
pause in the hasty putting out of church attire, and the thought 
began to dawn on the rural mind that it was not service time, 
but there must be a fire somewhere. People ran in all directions, 


4 was the close of a hot Sunday afternoon, and the village 
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calling the firemen to their duty, and at last the farmer’s son 
had the satisfaction of seeing the doors unlocked where the 
engine was kept, and a few straggling firemen coming to his 
assistance. Down the hill from the inn came the horses, with 
the innkeeper’s son to drive them; but the captain of the fire 
brigade had not arrived, and each fireman felt it would not be 
right to start. In vain Smith junior implored; they only shook 
their heads, till a breathless messenger from the captain told 
them to go without their leader. The captain was fully dressed, 
but could not find the indispensable, according to his idea, 
adjunct to fire-extinguishing—the whistle—and felt that he could 
not start until he had found it. Then, with a cheer, the engine 
started, and was followed by all the riff-raff from far and near. 
Meanwhile at the scene of action the flames had been 
pursuing their course merrily, and had added a barn to their 
spoils, and were steadily creeping on towards a disused wooden 
cottage. The nearest water to the conflagration was in the river 
running through our garden, and to reach this the orchard 
itself, a road, part of a meadow, and our garden had to be 
crossed. With a microscopic pail, a farm labourer crossed 
and recrossed this distance, scaling ‘a wall and two fences, but 
heeding them not in his zeal; but the flames only laughed the 
more merrily at his pigmy attempt to conquer them. At last, 
about an hour after the commencement of the fire, there was a 
cry of ‘‘ The engine! The engine!” and the gallant fire brigade 
with their manual came in sight, and halted close to our 
garden, through which the coveted water wasrunning. ‘ Tosee 
is to have’? seems to have been the 
motto inscribed on the helmet of each 
fireman, for in spite of a request from 
my father to draw the water where the 
river came close to the road, within a 
perfectly easy distance for the hose, 
they, with the attendant rabble, 
attacked our garden, pulled up the 
fences, and uprooted and trampled 
everything that came in their way— 
rose trees, Michaelmas daisies, currant 
bushes, ferns, and fruit trees, all suc- 
cumbed to the furious onslaught, while 
we and the gardener stood by speech- 
less and powerless. The promise of 
half-a-crown wage made the atten- 
dant crowd fight for places in the pump- 
ing of the manual; and when the hose 
was unwound, they worked with a will, 
until after copious draughts of beer, 
supplied by the fire brigade, they were 
all too tipsy to pump any more. Long 
ere this, however, the water had 
reached the fire, or rather, directed by 
the firemen, the hose played upon 
the afore-mentioned uninhabited cot- 
tage. We wonderingly enquired what 
this meant, and were told it was to 
‘¢save the inhabitants,” but as there 
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had not been any inhabitants fora great 
many years, the conclusion was forced 
upon us that either a spirit of irony ora 
belief in ghosts impelled such strange 
proceedings. 

By this time another breathless 
messenger had informed the head of 
the town waterworks of our village 
fire, and he put on extra pressure, 
allowing the hydrant halfway down the 
village to have a hose attached, to play 
on the burning stacks. Little good did 
this do to the solid, red hot masses, but 
probably it prevented a further spread 
of the fire, especially when the other 
hose gave up saving visionary inhabi- 
tants, and helped its fellow play on the 
other farm buildings. From an artistic 
point of view the fire was a grand sight, 
as it sent forth volumes of smoke, and 
cast its lurid glare on the villagers all 
gathered close, heedless of their Sunday 
garb. I got my camera out, and tried to 
photozraph the burning masses; but 
after one exposure, the villagers dis- 
covered my object, and in their eager- 
ness forgot the fire, and, ranging them- 
selves in front of the camera, put on 
their most pleasing smiles. It was no 
use, I had to photograph them, and the 
fire as a background. Presently night 
drew on; a glorious moon rose, adding to the weirdness and wonder 
of the scene. The crowd had become greatly reinforced from the 
villages round, and ‘*’Arries”’ and ‘’Arrietts”’ in their Sunday 
best gazed open-mouthed at the still-flaming stacks, and specu- 
lated on the cause of the fire. Each and all seemed to agree 
that ‘it must ’a’ started with that there ’ot rick, for it smelled 
terr’ble hevery toime Oi passed, and ’ad sunk a precious lot this 
mornin’.”” A true verdict, and one from which there was no 
appeal; still everyone wound up by saying “they ‘oped Smith 
‘ud get the insurance.” Soon the crowd thinned, the zealous 
pumpers staggered away, a policeman mounted guard at our 
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THE BURNING BUILDINGS. 


uprooted palings, and we retired to bed, not, however, to sleep, 
for that was an impossibility. All night long the firemen played 
on the still-smouldering stacks with one hose, and held high 
revel with the farmer and his men over copious draughts of 
whisky and milk, while the air was thick with odours of burnt 
hay and smoke. Next morning we drove gaily over the hose 
still lying across the road, but by noon that disappeared with 
the firemen, and our village fire became a thing of the past, 
though it will live in the conversations at the Red Lion for 
many a long day, and our poor garden will bear its marks still 


longer. EpitH Meap. 
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year for tiger-shooting in Maldah, as the grass jungles 

were then burnt; but I have also enjoyed very good 
sport during the rains, when the rivers were in flood. During 
the rainy season the low-lying grass plains are always more or 
less under water, and the game is driven on to the higher land, 
but it is even then not very accessible, owing to the denseness of 
the vegetation that covers the country. When a heavy flood, 
however, occurs, and portions even of the higher land become 
submerged, then it is possible to get tigers, if their whereabouts 
have been previously ascertained. It is not such pleasant shooting 
as in the hot weather; the air is close and damp and hot, there is 
also a great deal of wading through water of uncertain depth, 
and, owing to the facilities for slipping away unobserved, .a 
greater chance of losing your tiger, if you come across one. 
However, I did sometimes go out in the rainy season, and in 
July, 1869, had a very successful expe lition.. I learnt from the 
reports in the newspaper that there was a heavy flood in the 
Ganges up country, which would be certain in a few days to 
cause a considerable rise in my river, the Mahananda, and its 
tributaries, since our local rainfall had also been considerable, 
so that the streams were in any case full, and when the volume 
of water was increased by the addition of the flood of the Ganges, 
a heavy inundation might be expected. At this juncture, L——, a 
native landed proprietor who lived some way off to the south of 
the civil station, sent me word that there was news of tigers having 


ij HE hot season was always considered the best time of the 


been driven up to a tract of high land, and urging me to come at 
once. I consulted my friend D——, who agreed to accompany 
me, and promised to send off his elephants to the place indicated, 
and also to write to L—— telling him to meet us there on 
July 11th, with the three or four elephants that we knew he 
could muster. We ourselves were to travel by boat, going down 
stream for some way, and then across country where it was 
covered with water. I engaged a native boat for the trip, and 
made myself comfortable, for I was not only to travel in it to 
our shooting ground, but to live therein as long as | was out. 
D—— engaged another boat for himself, and there was wt 
smaller boat for my servants, and in which my meals were to ; 
cooked. On the evening of July roth D—— and I started, an 

next morning found ourselves at the shooting ground, and a 
there with some three or four elephants, besides those we ha 

sent from Maldah. There was no news of any very recent kill, $0 
it was impossible to say exactly where the tigers were; therene 
the only plan was to visit the highest patches of jungle and pe 
luck. “The inundation was pretty high, and all the higher Dis 
of land had become isolated, the lower portions being hoe 
water; so we proceeded after breakfast to look up all the jue 
that was above water, wading our elephants from patch to pate a 
After some time we put up what proved to be a tigress ; she wa 
fired at, and being wounded, took refuge in the bank of a large 
tank, in a position that was almost unassailable. ‘There wer 

slight hollow under the bank, and the place was 0% erhung Wit 
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bushes in full foliage, so that it was quite 
impossible to see the tigress.) We knew 
exactly where she was, for we could hear 
her growls below us as we gathered on 
the bank of the tank ; but move or show 
herself she would not. The only plan was 
to wade into the tank and try and get a 
shot. It was a shade risky, for we knew 
there must be a good depth of water in 
the tank, and if the elephant came too near 
the bush it could not in any way avoid the 
tiger if it charged, in which case it would 
be a bad look-out, at any rate for the 
mahout. My two companions did not 
fancy going into the water, so I told Jumon, 
my mahout, that he must take Bidya in 
alone. To this Jumon cheerfully consented, 
and, going some way along the bank, took 
the elephant into the tank to ascertain 
whether we could manage to get along 
without swimming; and then, finding that 
there was not more than 5ft. or 6ft. 
of water, we went slowly towards the end 
where the tigress was concealed. The bush 
was thick, and it was impossible to make 
the brute out, even when we were within 
goyds. of her, though her threatening 
growls were audible enough, and I did not |e 
like to allow Jumon to go any nearer, for, 
if the beast charged, the mahout was in 
great danger, as the water was up 
to the elephant’s head, and the impetus of its first spring 
would carry the tigress on to the top of the elephant’s head 
and into the mahout’s lap. At length Jumon said, “ There 
it is; don’t you see it?’ but for the life of me I could see 
nothing. At length the animal moved, and I could make it 
out, when one shot sufficed to finish matters, and a fine tigress 
rolled over into the water dead. Having put the tigress on the 
pad, we proceeded on our way, and soon after came across two 
young tigers that had evidently been turned adrift to shift for 
themselves by their mother, the tigress we had just shot. These 
we promptly disposed of, and returned -well satisfied to our 
boats. Next day we went over a lot of country, but only saw 
a leopard, which we bagged. As there seemed to be no more 
tigers where we were, L—— suggested our moving on at night 
to another place, Rohunpore, where he heard there were tigers, 
and where a large one had for some years been known to have 
its headquarters. This tiger had been hunted before, but had 
always managed to escape, and was known as “the Maldah 
greyhound.” Accordingly we shifted our ground, and on the 
13th and 14th shot a tiger each day ;. but we did not come across 
the runner, though I was enabled to form a plan for his 
destruction. The tiger we shot on the 13th was dislodged from 
an almost precipitous bank of a river, and the evidence then 
afforded me of the capacity elephants have of getting over diffi- 
cult country made me hopeful of coming to terms with the 
Maldah greyhound whenever I happened to come across him, 
for his stronghold was a very steep, conical hill covered with 





RESULT OF A MORNING'S PARTRIDGE SHOOTING. 
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jungle, up which it was said elephants could not go, but which, 
did not look to me much worse than the river bank where we had 
dislodged, and shot, the tiger on the 13th. On this occasion 
we returned without having seen the big Rohunpore tiger, but 
satisfied with our bag of five tigers and one leopard, the skins 
of which made a brave show on the roof of my boat. It was 
not long, however, before I had an opportunity of making closer 
acquaintance with the big tiger. In September of the same 
year our Judge, having finished his sessions sooner than he 
anticipated, and thus having a day or two to spare, was anxious 
to get a shot at a tiger. Accordingly, I arranged to take him 
to Rohunpore, the superintendent of police accompanying us. 
We dropped down the river by boat on the night of Sep- 
tember 7th, and next morning had a long beat without seeing a 
sign of tiger. In the afternoon, however, a man came to say 
that a cow had just been killed in a mangoe tope (grove) not 
far off. It was rather late, but the opportunity was too good to 
be lost; so the howdahs were put on in all haste, and we 
were off with as little delay as possible. The mangoe grove, 
I found, was very close to the conical hill I have described, 
and I felt pretty sure that we were on the big tiger. I 
posted a pad elephant on the edge of the grove nearest the 
conical hill, and the rest of us went through the grove, which 
was full of dense bushes, in line quietly. As we neared the 
other end, I saw the jungle move, and drew Jumon’s attention 
to it, but he said ‘ It is only a jackal,” and did not push on, a 
delay we regretted, for in a minute or two we heard a tiger and 
the shouts of the pad elephant’s mahout 
outside the grove of trees. On getting 
clear, we learnt that a very large tiger had 
broken and made straight for the hill. 
This was evidently the runner that had so 
long eluded pursuit, and I determined to 
get him at all costs. The mahouts at first 
said they could not take their elephants up 
such a hill, but I knew them all, and by 
dint of persuasion and promises of “ bak- 
shish ”’ at length got them round, and they 
consented to take the pad elephants up one 
side of the hill, the guns being posted on 
the other. At the same time I warned my 
companions not to fire until the tiger was 
well down the hill, as if he was turned 
back on the line, and frightened the pad 
elephants, the consequences might be 
serious. As the beating elephants were 
scrambling slowly up the other side, I 
saw the jungle at the top of the hill move, 
and presently could make out a large tiger 
coming down towards me. I was well con- 
cealed behind a big. bush, and Jumon kept 
his elephant very still, so the big fellow 
did not ‘see me, but came stealing stealthily 
down. As he came near the bottom of 
the incline, a bullet sent him rolling the 
rest of the way faster than he intended, and 
then he went on his way leaving a track of 
blood on the bushes, showing he was hard 
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hit. It was then nearly dark, soI did not press the pursuit, since 
the tiger would, if left alone, be sure to lie down and become 
stiff, affording probably an easy chance next morning; whereas 
if we hustled him now he might be missed in the waning light, 
and once set a-going might travel some way. And so, indeed, it 
turned out. We took up the blood trail next morning, and soon 
came on the tiger in some heavy jungle, alive but too far gone to 
fly or fight much, so that he was easily bagged. He measured 
ioft. as he lay—a long-legged, light-built, travelling tiger. It 
was about a month after this that I had an experience of the 
glorious uncertainty attending our expeditions in search of 
game, in the vicinity of Maldah. On October 12th, the 
offices being closed, D—— suggested that the superintendent of 
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police and myself should have a morning partridge shooting with 
him, and perhaps also pick up a deer or two. We agreed, and 
set off with some half-dozen elephants to beat some grass in the 
direction of Gaur. We had shot several partridges and a deer, 
when my elephant made the peculiar noise these animals often 
make when they smell a tiger. Jumon at once said, “ There is q 
tiger hereabouts,” and sure enough we had hardly time to act on 
the hint, and get hold of our ball guns, before we put up a couple 
of tigers, that were both quickly disposed of, and formed a very 
pretty addition to our bag of partridges. These two were almost 
the last tigers I had a hand in k.lling in Maldah, for I soon after 
left the district, and those happy hunting grounds were never 
again revisited by A SLeepy FLy, 


E.F BRICKDALE G 
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HE capacity of the buildings of Lords 

Arthur and Lionel Cecil is considerable. 
All are made on the principles best calculated to ensure 
good sanitation, easy communication as a means of minimising 
labour, and plenty of space and air. This last essential is all too 
little understood by many of our farmers. Lately there has 
been some little agitation directed towards inducing farmers to 
see that there is sufficient air space in their cow-houses, etc. 
As a rule horses are better housed, though there is too much of 
a disposition to think that while a carriage-horse, or anything 
that has to trot, must be stabled in comfort and even luxury, 
any but or ben is good enough for a mere cart-horse that only 
has to walk. There is none of this false economy here. In the 
farm buildings there is accommodation for nearly a hundred 
head of cattle and for some twenty brood mares and young 
stock, and every detail is carefully arranged on the most 
approved and practical principles. The hop oasts. still 
remain, and the queer, cowl-like arrangements still present a 
ludicrous likeness to an old woman in an old-fashioned poke 
bonnet ; but they exist only as a picturesque feature in the 
landscape. The hops, for which they were originally designed, 
have been banished, as a crop that eats up too much good 
nourishment. The fine buildings, with tortoise-backed roofs of 
corrugated iron, and open space under the highest segment of 
the arc, provide absolutely waterproof storage room for hay, 
with a drying draught perpetualty passing through them. 
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Nothing that can tend to the health and well- 
being of the stock is wanting, and the whole 

is a grand object-lesson in the perfection to which the 

details of a horse-breeding establishment can be brought 
without any foolish waste of money on expensive and non- 
productive fads. It is the highest merit of this establish- 
ment that a thoroughly practical spirit pervades it all. In 
too many of its kind, when all has been thought out and 
provided, virtually without any regard to the initial expense, 
there is a deal of unnecessary and wholly unproductive outlay, 
that only serves to raise the scorn or the righteous ire 
of the professional farmer, and so send him away in no spirit to 
profit by any of the lessons that he might have Icarnt from it, 
in spite of its extravagances and mistakes. There is nothing of 
this nature here. ‘The farmer who is not able to afford the 
outlay may, perhaps, be tempted to say, with the fox that did 
not want the grapes, that stock can get on all right without this, 
that, or the other addition to their welfare ; and get on all right 
they may, and a few, under the necessarily less generous régime, 
may reach a high perfection. But the general standard of excel- 
lent results will be less high; and, besides the many lessons of 
detail that such an establishment as this may teach smaller 
men, there is this general lesson to be deduced from the whole— 
that, though we may be obliged to cut our coat according to our 
cloth, yet it is the part of wisdom, out of such cloth as we have, 
to cut our coat as handsomely as we may. 

Few folk, we imagine, look- 
ing at the pair presented in the 
first picture, would assume that 
they were a pair of Two YEaR 
Ovp Fituies. Yet such is the 
case. Finely furnished as they 
appear, with bone, muscle, and 
sinew, this is their age. They 
are Clydesdales, brought up on 
that system of giving the grow- 
ing stock abundance of green 
food all the year round, which 
is thought to be the secret of 
their wonderful well - being. 
Summer and winter through 
they have a supply of this 
green food until the time of 
their hard work arrives and 
the ‘‘one straw a day” system 
comes into vogue. Some 0 
this green food, in process of 
being cut for their nutriment, 
and pitchforked on to the cart 
for carrying, is shown in the 
second illustration. The green 
food in question is rye, and it 
is rye grown to such a grand 
height—as witness the cutter 
with the scythe, almost con 
cealed by it—that it is very 
Copyright certain that ‘gin a body meet 
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a body ” coming through such 
rye as this, a deal in the way 
o! “greeting ” and _ so forth 
might be done undiscovered, 
«gin a body didn tell.” At 
is testimony to the wise 
methods of its growth, and 
this testimony is not alto- 
wether uncalled for, for the 
methods of growth applied on 
this particular farm are such 
as might conceivably be called 
in question, being none other 
than those exhibited in opera- 
tion in this very picture— 
making one crop succeed 
another with the greatest pos- 
sible rapidity, getting one crop 
into the ground almost before 
another is out of it. So, here 
we see ploughing by way of 
preparation for the new crop 
going on in the very field in 
which the old rye crop is in 
process of being cut, and is 
actually growing. Of course 
the obvious objection to this 
is that it is an exhaustive 
method, amethod that gives the 
ground no time to lie fallow = C. Reid, Wishaw, N.B. 
and recover itself. The right 

answer to the objection, probably, is that it can be done 
if the crops are not, in themselves, very exhausting crops 
for the ground to bear, and if the succession be so arranged 
that the succeeding crops do not drain the soil of exactly the 
same constituents; and lastly, but not least, if the soil be 
constantly enriched by frequent and abundant dressing—and we 
have seen in a previous article the attention that is given to this 
important detail. With due care of these special points it is 
plainly evident, by the triumphant results, that Curtinc Rye 
AND PLOUGHING in the same field, and simultaneously, as we see 
in this picture, may be done without danger of impoverishing 
either the crops or the stock that lives off them. 

The crop that really does exhaust the land to such an 
extent as makes it a perfect trap for dressing is the hop crop; 
and in the third picture we see a bundle of the OLD TrEssEs or 
tHIs Hop Crop piled on a cart to be taken away and burnt—the 
last tine, as we understand it, that such a thing will be witnessed 
on this farm, where a vow has been registered that the hop will 
never be planted again. Other crops require less outlay, being 
a far better return by transmutation into horse-flesh—that is the 
deduction from the experience on this model farm. 

There is good economy as well as kindliness in making 
friends of your horses and teaching them to know you and to 
grow accustomed to your hand and voice from babyhood. By 
thus making friends of them it seems as if one could teach 
them to understand the word of command, or a signal given 
by a flick of the rein, better than by any course of lessons. 


(a 
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OLD TRESSES OF HOP CROP. 
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CUTTING RYE AND PLOUGHING. Copyright 


It is the old story of teaching through the heart rather than 
the head. Affection for human beings seems to quicken the 
intelligence of all our domestic animals in an extraordinary 
degree. Perhaps these are considerations that do not seem to 
the average farmer to come within the scope of practical farming ; 
but it would be better for the average farmer, and for all that he 
has to deal with, if they came within his scope more generally. 

An instance of the economy in labour of having your horses 
obedient to your voice or to your signal is indicated by the last 
picture. A pair of horses are here seen standing harnessed to 
A Grass Harrow, one of those chain harrows whose principal 
use is to break up into little pieces (and so set free their valuable 
constituents to mingle with the soil) the Jumps into which the 
dressing is apt to distribute itself when thrown out on the land. 
Here the man who goes behind the harrow—a position from which 
he is able to see that all goes right with its links and its general 
working—is also able, by means of the long rope reins, aided by 
the commands, readily obeyed, of his voice, to guide the horses, 
to turn them, stop them, manage them, in fact, though he has 
not, as is very obvious, a proper pair of reins at all—only an off- 
side rein for the off horse and a near-side rein for the near horse, 
instead of an off and a near for each. The near horse has to be 
guided by the pull of the off horse—and also by the flick of the 
near rein—when it is a question of a turn to the off, and similarly 
the off horse has to obey the pull of the near horse and the flick 
of the off rein when a turn has to be made to the near side. 
And every turn, every stop, and every start again is helped out, 
and the driver’s wishes con- 
veyed to the horses’ sense, by 
the well-known voice, . which 
they will obey so much more 
readily when they have learned 
to be fond of it. It is, perhaps, 
sometimes doubtful whether 
honesty is the best policy in 
dealing with our fellow-beings ; 
but there cannot be the shadow 
of a doubt that kindness is the 
best policy when dealing with 
our animals, and with all our 
servants. And this model farm 
could hardly have deserved its 
name had there not seemed to 
be a wonderfully good feeling, 
not only between employers 
and employed, but also _be- 
tween the employed of the 
human and of the equine 
kind. Everyone and every 
animal seemed contented and 
‘happy, doing his best in what 
he could not help believing to 
be the best of all possible 
worlds. 

Besides the stock that we 
have noticed, there is a great 
head of poultry—always, if 
Copyright decently managed, a source of 
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profit—kept on the farm. In 
this regard again the same 
principles are observed as in 
other departments of the farm- 
ing. Only the best are kept ; 
but there is a variety among 
the best, and there are the best 
of several breeds. Of course 
none of these would long 
remain the best if they were 
allowed to mingle freely with 
each other. Each breed, there- 
fore, is strictly fenced off and 
confined to a certain field or 
orchard. In the orchard the 
poultry serve a useful purpose 
in eating up many of the insect 
pests that infest apple trees 
and cherry trees. They have 
the advantage of a free and 
large run, and look admirably 
well in size and plumage. 
Success is the test of 
all systems, and success has 
crowned the system in use on 
this model farm, in a degree 
that justifies the name of 
model farm being freely given 
it. It is a model that is worth . 
attention and its guiding C. Reid, Wishaw, N.B. 
maxims worth general assimi- 
lation. Ina word, these maxims may be summarised as follows : 
“Keep nothing but the best stock, and keep it in the best 
possible conditions, on the best possible food ; make your land as 
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CLIMBING RosEs.—THE NOISETTES. 

E need scarcely write of the beauty of climbing Roses, as var illustration 
tells its own tale. It would be impossible to deal at length with the 
many climbing varieties in gardens in the present notes, so that we 

confine our remarks chiefly to the charming Noisette class. These exquisite 
Roses closely resemble the tea-scented, and are often grouped with them, the 
National Rose Society setting an example in this respect. This is, however, 


somewhat misleading, for many of the kinds are very hardy, without any of the 
tenderness conspicuous in many of the tea-scented varieties. It may intezest our 
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A CHAIN HARROW. Copyright 


productive as possible by keeping it in perpetual bearing of 
your foodstuffs, and strengthen it to endure this tax by liberal 
dressing.” 


readers to know that the first Noisette Roses were obtained by John Champney, of 
South Carolina, from a cross made between the white Musk Rose and the blush 
China. From this form a Philip Noisette raised a blush-coloured variety, and 
sent it to Paris under the name of Noisette Rose. This quickly became popular 
with Rose-growers, and was hybridised with the tea-scented varieties to obtain 
yellow shades, but this crossing was at the expense of hardiness in some of the 
kinds, The true Noisettes are distinguished from the tea-scented forms by their 
elegant pendulous growths and frequently immense clusters of flowers, scented like 
Musk. They invariably bloom from the long secondary growths of the previous 
year, and require careful pruning. Merely thin out old and very small wood. 
The long growths should be left almost intact. 


VARIETIES OF NOISETTES. 


We have selected only the more hardy kinds, and one of these is Aimée 
Vibert, which is certainly a useful white-flowered climber. It is almost ever- 
green, and has rich, deep-coloured leaves, which intensify the purity of the 
flowers. It is a good companion to the Rose known as Crimson Rambler, 
whose flower-colouring is too garish and metallic to satisfy the writer. Mere 
brilliancy is not always soothing and grateful. Aimée Vibert is a good kind to 
bud upon a tall stem to form a weeping Rose. Celine Forestier, with its wealth 
of primrose-coloured flowers, is dear to those who treasure the climbing Roses of 
the older gardens. This variety succeeds well as a standard, but the lateral 
growths for the most part must be left, as it is upon these the wealth of flowers 
is borne. Deschamps, better known perhaps as Longworth Rambler, is one of 
the most effective of rose-crimson flowered climbers. Its autumn beauty is pleasing, 
as few climbing Roses bloom freely at that season. Fellenberg is a Rose for 
grouping, continuing bright with flowers until late autumn. We have seen this 
in bloom in quite the Southern Counties throughout the winter. Other useful 
kinds, although somewhat tender, are Adelina Viviand Morel, yellow and orange 
flowers ; Josephine Bernacchi, creamy yellow ; Marie Robert, pink ; and the 
popular W. A. Richardson, of which little need be written. When in vigour, 
and bearing flowers of a true apricot colour, few climbers are more beautiful, 
but unfortunately the flowers lose their natural lovely colouring and change 
quickly to white. This is doubtless due to our cold springtime, for usually in 
autumn we get the correct colour. An autumn-flowering climbing Rose of much 
charm is Alister Stella Gray. It bears very large corymbs of white flowers, bul 
the buds are yellow, and precious for cutting in that stage. 

TENDER NOISETTES. 

There are many warm sunny corners in gardens in which the very tender 
Noisette Roses would succeed. If the position is cold, yet these lovely kinds are 
desired, they must be placed in a greenhouse. Lamarque is, indeed, a gem, 
but must be grown under glass, where its sweet pure white flowers are abundantly 
produced. In Cannes it grows freely, filling many a garden with fragrance, and 
yielding flowers for cutting without stint. Solfaterre is not so tender as the last- 
named, although a seedling from it. The flowers are sulphur yellow, and 
produced in bold trusses, but it should only be planted in a conservatory. 


THE MARECHAL NIEL ROSE 


is a true Noise:te, and needs no description. Those who have hitherto failed 
with this splendid kind, should purchase plants grafted upon a hedge briar re 
3ft. high. Ifa plant commences to bulge out at the bud, make a longitudinal slit 
down the briar stem, just the depth of the bark. This will let out sper 
sap, and often save the plant from collapse through its common foe, canker. c 
believe this arises simply from grafting the plant upon a wrong stock. This 
Rose shouid, if possible, be given a house to itself, and a similar border to No 
provided for a vine. Induce it to make long rods by affording plenty of re 
and moisture during the summer, and ripen off well in autumn. Under this 
treatment it will not fail to give an abundance of flowers from the young rods. 
As soon as the flowers are over, cut the shoots down hard, say to about ee 
eyes from the main stem, and give the same heat and moisture as recommendé 

to provide rods for next season. 
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OTHER BEAUTIFUL NOISETTES. 

We strongly advise our readers not to grow Cloth of Gold, which requires a 
much warmer and more even climate than ours, and we need scarcely regret its bad 
behaviour here, as Maréchal Niel is in every way a finer Rose. Fortune’s Ye low 
is one of the most delightful of the single or semi-double Roses, but it must be 
grown in a conservatory. Its flowers are of many subtle shades, and are 
produced in profusion when the plant gets well established, and given similar 
treatment to that for the Maréchal Niel, L’Ideal is a disappointing climber, but its 
flowers are of beautiful colouring. It is happiest as a standard or bush. Mme. 
Pierre Cochet really surpasses the popular W. A. Richardson in some respects. 
The flowers are of an intense coppery orange colour, and if no space can be found 
for this Rose as a climber, grow it asa bush plant. It is a variety that should 
not be omitted. 

HARDY AZALEAS FOR COLOUR. 

Even in this year of poor leaf-colouring upon trees in general, the hardy 
Azaleas are brilliant with many hues, crimson, bronze, deep brown, and green 
mingling, or perhaps crimson colouring envelopes the entire bush. We lately 
noticed a splendid Azalea bush on the outskirts of a spreading lawn and near to 
a group of cedars. The bush was a blaze of colour, as effective as the mass of 


AMELS are familiar to 
E English ideas in almost 
every capacity which a 

beast of burden can fulfil, ex- 
cept that given in our illustra- 
tion. Mongolian camels carry- 
ing chests of tea; African 
camels carrying men of all 
sorts and colours up the Nile, 
from the half-naked Bedouin 
to English heavy cavalry 
turned into “camelry”; 
Turkish and Arab women 
enclosed in little square boxes 
of cloth with peepholes in 
them; lion cubs and young 
thinoceroses in cages slung 
between a pair of Somali 
camels on their way to the 
coast; Indian camels of old- 
fashioned rajahs with swivel 
guns fitted to saddles on their 
backs, or drawing carts carry- 
ing secluded in their interior 
bejewelled Hindoo ladies—all 
these are no longer novelties. 
But the CameL as AGRICUL- 
TURIST appears in a new part to English eyes. He has, 
however, been used in this capacity for centuries in Algeria, 
where this view was taken. The plough is of the prehis- 
toric kind, such as has been in use in the East long before 
historic times began. The peculiarity of the arrangement is the 
immense yoke by which the two camels are fastened, and from 
which they draw the plough. The yoke rests on pads where the 
camels’ necks join their shoulders, and to this the pole is attached 
by ropes of esparto grass. The peculiarity of this arrangement 
is that the plough can be shifted along the yoke, and all the wide 
space between the pair of camels is ploughed in a line across the 


With Camera andl “ 


LL people who frequent the river are familiar with the 
Canadian canoe, but possibly all do not know how 
tough and serviceable these little craft are. Ours, which 

Was an ordinary 18ft. one, we had previously paddled down the 
Rhine, Moselle, Maine, and Danube, 
and when we cecided on trying the 
Moldau, it was located at the boating 
club at Presburg, the captain of 
which very kindly despatched her to 
udweis, the picturesque town from 
Which we proposed to start. We 
found as usual that our ship created 
no small stir among the crowd of 
natives, and the old peasant women 
evidently thought she would be an 
excellent vessel to carry about their 
market produce in. After thoroughly 





blossom in late spring. It is always well to plant single specimens of the 
Azaleas, as these spread freely in time, and form shrubs of remarkable beauty. 
PLANTING SPRING FLOWERS. 

Many flower gardeners have probably delayed planting spring flowers 
until the rains freshened vegetation generally, and well moistened the soil. 
The welcome rains have now come, and where planting has not yet been begun, 
let there be no further delay, and use Arabis albida, the brilliant yellow 
Alyssum saxatile compacta, Aubrietias in variety, the silvery-leaved Mouse-ear 
(Cerastium tomemtosum), double red and white Daisies, Forget-me-nots, Auri- 
culas, Polyanthuses, the bunch-flowered kinds, Primroses, tufted Pansies, 
Wallflowers, and the bright little Silene pendula and Saponaria calabrica. Of 
course, make good use of bulbs in the spring garden. We need scarcely add 
that these are indispensable; and for colour the glorious May or Gesners’ 
Tulips are as effective as a scarlet Pelargonium in summer. 


ANSWERS TO CoRRESPONDENTS.—We are always pleased to assist corre- 
spondents in the making or management of their gardens, and we hope readers 
will send notes of interest or photographs, 


THE CAMEL PLOUGH: 





CAMEL AS AGRICULTURIST. 


plain. The plough is then lifted, and another set of furrows are 
run parallel at a distance of some yards. The intervals between 
these lines of cultivation are seen in the illustration. The clods are 
far too rough for the soft-footed camels to walk on until they have 
been broken up with the hoe. After this the camels are brought 
back, and plough up the strips of ground between them. They 
are used, just as we use a steam plough here, to break up 
hard baked soil, for their draught power is equal to that 
of three or four yoke of oxen. It is not generally known 
that in some of the Ceylon tea gardens elephants are used 
for ploughing. 


Canader” in Bohemia. 


we turned in. Next morning we met the sun in his coming, and 
having packed the canoe on a trolley, proceeded to the river. In 
trips of this kind it is essential to trim the boat, and our method 
was to place in the bows, from which fluttered a tiny Union Jack, 
the victuals for lunch, then the 
holdalls side by side covered with 
a macintosh sheet, then one of the 
crew (bow) and then the other (cox.), 
and behind him odds and ends—soap, 
string, refreshment, and the like, each 
of the crew having also a small 
waterproof bag fastened to the canoe 
for valuables, tickets, maps, pipes, 
and matches. 

The starting-place was reached 
after having run the gauntlet of much 
captious criticism from half the popu- 


Waeawling, we proceeded to soap lation, when to our dismay we found 
[eg the outside and then half the Moldau evidently suffering from 
ti “sad with water to swell her Ai pila Shay the same complaint as the East 
i ts. Supper was the next WATER MILL ON THE ELBE. London Waterworks—want of water. 

Ing, when we pledged success to This was disconcerting, especially as 


0 : Z ° ° 

ra) Voyage. Having each packed a holdall with necessaries 

fitted fe complete change, also Gladstones with garments more 
or the streets of Prague to be sent to that place by train, 


the Moldau is nearly all rapids, and without water your journey 
is something like toboganning down a series of very uneven 
stone stairs; also, too, it is a little ignominious being tugged 
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over shoals by a small boy paddling ; 
however, at last we got off, and 
encountered no more difficulties for a 
time, the river running at a medium 
pace between high banks through fairly 
level country. 

Before long the absence of current 
and glassy look of the water foretold a 
weir. These are much like our English 
weirs. On cne side stands the mill 
the weir stretching across the river 
nearly to the other side, where there is 
a gate for the rafts to go over. Two 
friends who had gone down this river 
before in flood were able to shoot about 
fifteen of the twenty weirs encountered, nana 
a process very exciting, if somewhat 
dangerous to the uninitiated, but we 
found it impossible, the ledge being high 
and dry; so we unshipped and carried over. At midday we 
lunched and bathed. Paddling on, we shot two or three small 
rapids, and then the first of the mountains, surmounted by a castle, 
came in sight. A weir where there was no water now made bow 
carry the luggage on to lighten the canoe, and he was amused to 
see cox. surrounded by several village urchins who had waded out 
into thestream to offer themselves as tugs to help him down. The 
want of water soon made us, like the river, rather dry, and we 
stopped to remedy this at a small village called Buscovic, where 
we got what we wanted, although we found the Bohemian 
language quite impossible. 

On restarting another weir was encountered, and in getting 
over, the canoe struck a rock and sprung a leak, necessitating a 
call of all hands to the pumps, and afterwards some smart paddling 
brought us to our first night’s resting-place, Moldauthein. The 
canoe was 
patched 
up with 
leather, 
obtained 
from the 
village 
shoe- 
maker, and 
then we 
sought our 
inn, on the 
outside of 
which was 
written 
“Vscobe- 
cnysjezd.” 
Asusual, 
next day 
we started 
early, and before ten o’clock had passed nine weirs. Every mile the 
country became more wild and mountainous. The weather was 
blazingly hot and the little villages we passed seemed to be strug- 
gling down to the river asif to bathe in its cool waters. Owing to 
the shallows our progress was slow, and after some more weirs we 
lunched, Then as we went on the mountains seemed to close in 
on the river, which became narrower and faster, and rushed 3ft. 
or 4ft. deep over huge rocks, forming rapids about 2ooyds. 
long. We passed the railway bridge spanning the gorge, some 
hundreds of feet over our heads, and then came misfortunes. In 
dashing over a rapid the canoe hit hard and stuck. Bow left the 
sinking ship, for luckily it was not deep, and hauled her off. Then 
he jumped in, and we had another shot, but at the pace we were 
going, with the water tearing along between the rocks, to steer 
was a difficult matter; still, at last a smooth piece of water 
appeared, and we beached our craft and held a council. 

We could see rapids ahead, so it 
was decided that bow should take the 
hoidalls along the bank while cox. took 
the canoe over them. The agile bow 
here found that climbing rocks 8ft. or 
1oft. high with two heavy holdalis in 
the scorching sun was no luxury, so he 
hinted to cox. that as the water seemed 
now better, a new start might be made. 
The river here curved, and soon again 
we were among rapids—we could hardly 
hear ourselves speak for the rush of 
water; all at once there was a hit, a 
palpable hit, and our craft stuck fast 
and swung round across stream. Cox. 
jumped out on to the rock on which the 
canoe was fixed and held her, while bow 
probed the bottom for a place to stand 
on. The water ran like a millrace, but 





WADING THE SHALLOWS. 
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he found a ledge, and then pro-eeded to 
clear the canoe of valuables, placing 
them in his pocket. What to do next : 
we were in the middle of a deep and 
wide rapid standing on iocks under 
water—a shout only sounding like q 
whisper. We eventually got the canoe 
round, but with stern down stream; as 
cox. could not let go of the canoe, bow 
crept down to his p'ace, our position 
being too insecure to shift luggage; 
thus we got down and ashore. More 
rapids followed; most of them we nego- 
tiated with bow walking with the knap- 
sack and cox. paddling on through some 
of the finest scenery we had ever passed 
—cliffs rising straight out from the river 
with fir trees clinging to their precipi- 
tous sides, through which the sinking 
sun glinted, forming most exquisite bits of colour as he lit up some 
rugged spur or the ivy-clad turrets of an old castle. Below a 
river flowed into the main stream, which bow had to wade, an 
untimely slip in mid-stream determining him to walk no longer, 
Darkness coming on, and experience on the Danube having 
taught us that travelling on an unknown river in a bad light is 
somewhat risky, we landed at an ideal camping ground, and, 
exchanging our wet things for dry flannels and sweaters, had a 
frugal supper, and slept in our ship, lulled to sleep by the ripple of 
the flowing stream and buzzing gnats. The earliest light of 
morning saw us out of our bunks and bathing. After that we 
were soon among rapids which were continuous, and it was 
necessary for bow to do some more walking through a pine forest 
to the weir beiow Altsattel. 

We heard here that the river was getting lower every day, 
and would 
probably 
be worse 
lower 
down, 
where we 
knew some 


would 
have to be 
encoun- 
tered ; and 
it came 
to this — 
should we 
put our 
canoe on 
the rail- 
way at 
Cimilice, a 
village seven or eight miles off, the only point where the line came 
anywhere near the river, and go by train to Prague, missing some 
glorious scenery, or go on down and risk a hole being knocked 
in her, and our being altogether h. vs de combat ? We came to the 
conclusion that discretion was the better part of valour, so having 
hunted up a village carrier with a rickety old cart, we made ott 
to the station, after enjoyiny an excellent breakfast at the inn on 
the top of the pretty hill of Altsattel. We sent the canoe by 
goods train to Prague, following ourselves later on in the after- 
noon. For twu days we loafed, seeing the sights, etc., then we 
joined our ship at Melnik, a town on the edge of a steep, 
precipitous hill, at the base of which flows the Elbe, joined by 
the Moldau just above. Truly a more magnificent view 1s rarely 
to ke met with. Below usa bridge spanned the river, carrying 
a road that after leaving a little wood wound out into the golden 
cornfields, which stretched as far as we could see. On our left 
the Moldau, our old friend, with is 
water so clear and limpid, weeping 1s 
farewell to us. On the right more 
cornfields, bounded in the blue distance 
by the German Tyrol. Next morning 
an early start was made on the Elbe, 
which, though fast in parts, was not 





IN ROUGH WATER. 


very exciting, so we rigged up a 
impromptu sail and took our 1st 


Towards evening we were hailed by 
two members of the Leitmeritz Club 1 
Rob Roys, who gave us a great “il 
come, and kindly put up our canoe lf 
the night. <A start was made ." 
morning at eight, and at midday on 
scenery began to improve as we g0 
into the mountains. ‘The smoke from 
the chimneys of Aussig could now 
seen, blotting out the landscape, au 
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we were glad to get away. Then after passing the fine old 
castle of Schreckenstein we arrived at Tetchen, a town 
charmingly situated in a gorge between two hills. A regatta 
being on next day (Sunday) we started early, and the distance 
being short we just drifted down, enjoying a quiet, peaceful 
day, to Schandau. From here we did a long walk into the 
German Tyrol, getting magnificent views from the small and 
big Winterberg, Prebisthor, and along the face of the cliff down 
to Herrenskrstchen, and back by steamer to Schandau. 

The next day we paddled down to Wehlen, and then on to 
Dresden, where we were heartily welcomed by the Dresden 
Boating Club, whose club-house is a magnificent building. 
Either of the crew would be ready to assist with any information to 
other canoeists about these or other rivers they have done 
through Country Lire. The photographs were taken by bow 
with an Eastman’s folding pocket camera, the best camera of its 
kind he has ever come across, exceedingly small and compact, 
with an excellent lens, as 96 successes out of 105 exposures 
testify. 





——— 








worthy in equipment of the 1eputation of the house which issues them, 

Miss I’rances Slaughter has made a considerable and valuable addition to 
the literature of spots and pastimes. The pleasant essays of which the volumes 
are made up are divided about equally between sport and pastimes. Thus in 
Vol. I. we have fox-hunting, hare-hunting, tarpon-fishing, and shooting, which are 
in the nature of sport; archery, skating, golf, and croquet, which are in the nature of 
pastime. In Vol. If. are otter-hunting, stag-hunt.ng, and fishin:, which are 
sport ; and cruising, yacht and punt racing, driving, cycling, and tennis, which 
may be described roughly as pastimes. Miss Slaughter—respect for the 
excellence of her literary performance almost forbids the suggestion that her 
name is appropria‘e to her subject—clearly knows her business to the finger tips, 
and the articles which proceed directly from her pen are among the best and most 
workmanlike in the book. But she has drawn freely also upon the willing aid 
of experts in this or that special department of sport, «mongst whom are some of 
the most highly-valued correspondeits of COUNTRY LIFE, and others whose names 
are well known. Lady Gifford, Mrs. Pryse Rice, Mrs. Cheare, and Miss Lloyd 
of Bronwydd, for example, have heljed her over hare-hun ing; Mr. T. F. 
Dale, an expert in matters of venerie no less than in polo, has lent a hand ; so 
have Captain the Hon. R. C. Drummond, I izabeth Lady Wilton, Lady Theodora 
Guest, Lady Gerard, Mr. C. H. Bassett, and a host besides. The result is a 
book which, so far as my familiar knowledge of some branches of sport enables 
me to test it, is eminently practical and valuable, and undoubtedly most readable. 
There are points too in which a woman is’ a better adviser than a man ; for 
example, Miss Barbara Hughes imparts some very useful hints as to the furniture 
and cabin arrangements of a yacht, although in her advocacy of racing she is a 
trifle hard on cruising. A chapter, or essay, which appeals to me strongly by 
reason of its sensible tone is that of Mrs. Kk. M. Burn on fox-hunting ; and apart 
from the commendable modesty with which the Hon. Mrs. Lancelot Lowther 
would fain limit the feminine invasion of the shooting party, many of her hints 
are applicable to either sex. To say ‘‘ never shoot at a rabbit which is going dead 
away from you” is however to give quite wrons advice, for that kind of shot is 
quite easy and may not be shirked. On the other hand, I should like to see a 
little more insistence on the cruelty and bad sportsmanship of trying too long 
shots, especially at hares. Otter-hunting, by Mrs. Wardell of the Hawkstone, is 
a capital little article. In a word, the book will no doubt Le well received. It 
is nicely illustrated and has plenty of portraits of leading sportswomen. 

The geographical world owes much to men of the type of Sven Hedin, who, 
after four years of travel in the mysterious interior of Asia, has produced in 
“Through Asia” (Methuen) a book of unquestionable importance and value. 
In the nature of things it was not to be expected that these two volumes—a 
third is promised—should make light reading for hand or brain, for the author’s 
object was scientific and geographical, and scientific observations of temperature 
and so forth are liable to be a little dull. Moreover, Sven Hedin is to my mind 
a trifle too relentless in point of personal detail. But, when the reader has 
reconciled himself to the idea that there is ai good deal of solid stuff to be got 
through, this ‘* plain record ” of resolute travel gradually grows upon him, and 
he is compelled to the conclusion that Sven Hedin has achieved a stupendous 
task, Nor is there any doubt that the facts which he discovered were bought 
ata marvellously cheap price in money, when the great length of his journey, 
14,600 miles in all, of which 2,020 were through tracts never visited by 
Europeans before, is taken into account. Sven Hedin is for the most part 
of his 1,250 profusely-illustrated pages almost sternly business-like. But that he 
can describe with graphic power when occasion calls, witness his description of a 
dust storm: ‘At once the whole of the west became enshrouded in a dark 
yellowish-grey cloud. At first it looked like a low wall; then it rapidly 
mounted higher, till it reached halfway to the zenith; and then the next 
Moment it was directly over our heads. The sun faded to a pale lemon disc, 
then totally vanished. A distant murmur arose along the border of the forest. 
It approached rapidly nearer. We heard the twigs and branches snapping off 
with a louder and louder echo. Towards the north-west the forest was 
enveloped in haze. Columns of sand and dust came spinning across the river 
bed like theatrical wing scenes moving on invisib'e rollers, alternately shooting 
Out in advance of each other; and in a moment the forest was entirely blotted 
out, The first outliers of the storm burst upon us; the black buran followed 
close at their heels, striking us with terrific violence, swallowing us up in its 
impenetrable clouds of dust.” Clearly a: most unpleasant experience, and a 
Very vivid word picture. One leuns without surprise: ‘‘In such a storm as 
that your head goes round ; you imagine the earth, the atmosphere, everything is 


| N the two volumes of the ‘* Spor'swoman’s Library ” (Constab’e), volumes 
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in commotion. You are oppressed by a feeling of anxiety lest the next moment 
you should be caught up in the frenzied embrace of the wind.” 

‘*Cambridge and its Colleges,” by A. Hamiton Thompson, B.A.—surely 
the letters indicating the degree are a little superfluous—is published by Messrs. 
Methuen, and illustrated by Edmund H. New. But the best thing about the 
iliustrations, particularly the plan at the beginning, and the frontispiece, which is 
the Gate of Honour at Caius, is their savour of the old world. I am disposed to 
describe this little volume, which is very full and light, and well printed upon thin 
paper, as the most convenient handbook for the visitor to Cambridge that could 
be conceived. The lines followed throughout are architectural and historical. 
The visitor to Cambridge, from the United States or from a family which has 
been addicted to Oxford, wants to know as he inspects the colleges how each 
came into being, and what its architectural history. This Mr. Thompson tells 
him in a nutshell, concisely, gracefully, and—this is a pious hope—accurately. 
The last clause is put with reserve, because one who was not at Cambridge 
cannot pretend to know so much of the place as a Cantab of taste who has 
made a special study of his Alma Mater. At any rate, this is a very pretty book. 

Allured by Miss Slaughter and Sven Hedin, I find myself compelled to 
compress the results of much honest reading of fiction into a very few lines. 
‘From the East unto the West,” by Jane Barlow (Methuen), is a collection of 
short tales, mostly Arab or Irish in scene. The former, particularly that called 
“The Evil Abenooyahs,” give entertainment. ‘ From Seven Dials,” by Edith 
Ostlere (Duckworth), contains, in the form of short stories again, a very clever 
picture of the lives, the loves, and the ways of the denizens of the London 
slums. The language employed is free, very free, Lut it is faithful to life ; and 
the squalor of the subject is compensated for by the humanity and sympathy of 
the treatment. ‘‘ A Hard Master,” by M. H. Cornwall Legh, reads like a first 
effort, although in fact its author appends ‘‘ etc.” to a list of previous works. 
That being the case, it is not unkind to observe that to read this book is like 
bezinnins a three-volume novel in the middle of the second volume. There 
are far too many references to a half-explained past, which annoy the reader. 
But the exposition of Lydia’s character, the growing love of the stern Rupert, 
and his very peculiar method of dissembling it, grow upon the student, and, despite 
one or two fits of petulance, he closes the book with regret. Miss Braddon 
has written a creditable and readable historical novel in ‘‘ In High Places,” and 
Mr. Louis Becke’s last book of stories is better than anything he has written 
before—which is high praise. Mr. Kipling must be reserved for more analytical 
treatment. 


In Fancy Dress. 


OME dog-owners have quaint fancies, and among them is 
Mr. G. W. Harker, who sends us the portrait of his dog 
attired as an old lady at a five o'clock tea-table. 





AFTERNOON. TEA. 


Apparently the lady has esthetic tastes and a placid disposition ; 
but what would happen to the china, the spectacles, and the 
frilled cap if some wicked person cried “ Rats” ? 
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“TILL another house upon those fair borders of Hertford- but a tew weeks before, and he held a parliament. there, 
S shire and Buckingham which are so rich in the seats of to the discomfort of the natives, who were called upon for 
wn the noble. Ashridge Park is famous among all the supplies. 
| beautiful places in the land, famous for its rare beauty, its When the Dissolution came, and revenues fell from 
: palatial grandeur, and its. many memories. The two counties monastic hands into royal or noble coffers, the Bonshommes 
i might well strive for the possession of such a place. If went the way of their brethren, and Edward VI. installed his 
Buckingham has the house, the stables and a large part of that sister Elizabeth at Ashridge. There she was _ sleeping, and 
umbrageous park belong to Hertiordshire. It was a region of feigning to be ill, as many believed, when the officers of Queen 
open forest tracts once, where the porkers chewed the “beech- Mary broke in upon her privacy, and in the royal litter bore her 
mast while the swineherd sat inthe shade. Ancient men are yet, off to the Tower. Then Ashridge passed to the celebrated Lord 
or a few years ago were, alive who would tell the wayfarer that Chancellor Egerton, Earl of Ellesmere, and from him to his son 
in their youth his only way to Dunstable was, at his will, by the John Egerton, first Earl of Bridgewater, of whom his monument, 
meadows or over the downs. But famous makers of roads and in the church of delightful Little Gaddesden, outside the park 
canals have possessed Ashridge—no other than the Bridgewaters gates, says that ‘“* Art and Nature did strive which might contri- 
—who, mayhap, were great civilisers in the land. Through many bute most to make him a most accomplished gentleman.” The 
changes it had come down to them from ancient days. Edmund second Earl of Bridgewater was a liberal patron of learning, and 
Crouchback, Earl of Cornwall, son of Robert, King of the once wasa friend of Milton’s. It was said that upon the circum- 
Romans, seems to have won Ashridge from the wild. There he stance of his losing his way, with his sister, in a wood at Hare- 
lived, and died in 1300, having founded, by his mansion, a house field, some miles from Ashridge, the plot of ‘“‘Comus”’ was founded. 
for the good brethren of the “‘ Bonshommes,”’ whom he endowed But when Milton published his ‘‘ Pro Populo Anglicano 
not only with wealth, but with the “holy blood” from Hayles, Defensio,” Bridgewater wrote upon the title of his copy, ‘ Liber 
in Gloucestershire, w hich brought many pilgrims to the country igne, author furcé dignissimi.” Much concerning Ashridge and 
shrine. Ten years before Edmund died, Edward I. kept his its old possessors may be read in Todd’s * History of the College 
Christmas sadly at Ashridge, for Eleanor had passed away of Bonshommes at Ashridge,” 1823. 
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Earl Brownlow holds 
Ashridge by female descent 
from the House of Egerton, 
Earls and Dukes of Bridge- 
water. Their monuments are 
in the church at Little 
Gaddesden, with epitaphs so 
magnificent as to inspire a 
belief, as one writer said, 
that we of this later age are 
but very degenerate — inuai- 
viduals. The monument of 
the last Duke, the father of 
inland navigation, the suitor, 
too, of one of the “ beautiful 
Miss Gunnings,” he who 
could see no use in rivers 
except as feeders of navigable 
canals, is among them. It 
was the Duke's’ misfortune 
that the beauties of life did 
not appeal to him. Perhaps 
they were all swallowed up 
in thé supreme beauty of 
Miss Gunning, in whose 
honour he remained a 
bachelor to the end of his 
days. Women never waited 
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upon him, and things that were 
merely ornamental he despised. 
Once, it is recorded, on 
returning from London to his Lancashire house at Worsley, 
finding some flowers had been planted there, he “ whipped their 
heads off and ordered them to be rooted up.”” When, therefore, 
he died in 1803, leaving Ashridge to his cousin and successor in 
the Earldom, General Edward Egerton, his work at his fine 
Hertfordshire estate must mainly have been destructive, and 
certainly the gardens cannot have prospered under his hand. 

The last Earl of Bridgewater, an eccentric old gentleman, 
died in his house, the Hotel Egerton, in the Rue Saint Honoré, 
in 1829. His carriage, with three gold-laced lackeys hanging 
on behind, was well known to Parisians. They used to collect 
about the hotel to see the steps let down, and the Earl’s dogs 
march out, dressed, if gossip be true, as human beings returned 
from their airing in the Bois. The Earl himself remained at 
home, solacing his feeble days with the ‘ sport” of shooting 
tame rabbits, and partridges with clipped wings, in his garden. 
It was a reminiscence of his days of youthful prowess in covert 
and over the stubble. He was a wayward testator, who attached 
impossible conditions to his will, pledging the legatee to become 
Duke or Marquis of Bridgewater within a period, and thus he 
well-nigh shipwrecked the estate in Chancery. 

So much for the interesting possessors of Ashridge, all men 
in whom the spark of talent or the love of literature shone. 
The house and gardens were very fair and tasteful. The Lord 
Chancellor did much for the place, and it had been ‘a stately 
house” in Elizabeth’s time, though the collegiate church was 
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then destroyed. So the house remained, with many a change, 
doubtless, until the year 1800, when the last Duke of Bridge- 
water, the canal maker, in the height of his wealth, razed it to 
the ground, great hall and cloisters tozether, leaving nothing of 
antiquity save the crypt. 

The present splendid mansion was commenced on the old 
site in 1808 from the designs of Wyatt, and completed by Sir 
Jeffrey Wyatville, his son, in 1814. It is a great and imposing 
pile, splendid in conception and details, elaborate in its character 
and rich in its internal fittings, now happily presided over by the 
excellent taste and love for true art of its noble possessor and his 
Countess. The principal front is 1,o00ft. in length, and the great 
range of buildings presents, as may be seen, a wonderfully varied 
and picturesque aspect, with towers and battlements, a splendid 
porch, machicolations above, mullioned windows, arched door- 
ways, and whatever else the Wyatts could fitly wrest from the 
beauties of medizval architecture. 

But to describe Ashridge House is not the purpose here. Let 
the pictures speak for themselves. We shall devote another article 
to the special features and character of the gardens. We may 
now glance at the beauties and attractions of the park. The 
counties of Buckingham and Hertford, as all the world knows, 
are famous for their woods, and the region of Ashridge is delight- 
fully timbered. The long avenues of stately trees, the noble 
groups and single specimens, the broad stretches of turf, the multi- 
tudes of deer, all contiibute to make the finest pictures. One of 
these avenues, nearly two miles 
long, leads to a lofty monu- 
ment erected on a_height 
in honour of the last Duke 
of Bridgewater. There are 
splendid beech trees in the 
park—towering giants, lifting 
their grey, pillared trunks 
to enormous heights, where 
the birds are happy in the 
greenery among the slender 
branches stretched towards 
the sky, while moss and 
lichen gather about their feet. 
Around, the spring is decked 
with primroses and daffodils. 
Then there are majestic limes 
near the house, ancient limes, 
planted, as men_ say, by 
Elizabeth herself, but really 
known to have begun their 
budding when Charles II. was 
king. Many another splendid 
tree is here, and __ looking 
round, you say that in this 
place have lived men who 
loved and knew the beauties 


‘of the sylvan world, and 
planted that others might 
enjoy. 


Then the village of Little 
Gaddesden outside the park. 
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prettier place. ‘That sward belting the cottages,” said a 
visitor, ‘is a carpet on which weary kings might be pleased 
to recline.” There are quaint entries and windows, picturesque 
roofs, whence happy birds look out over the park across the way, 
and apple-cheeked children are at play by the doors. Truly a 
delightful picture of English life is this. 









“MAGGAR PIR.” 


By M. PECHELL. 


66 OU RAGE 
CC is Mot 
granted 


to all men,” runs the Arab proverb; as a om 
matter of fact it is a boon that has been refused to more 
people than one suspects. That it is unsuspected is a merciful 
dispensation, for nothing damages a man more in the eyes of 
both sexes, especially the predominating one, than the know- 
ledge that he is not physically brave. 

Providence had denied the gift to Hugh Coghlan, or at any 
rate he made out that it had, and he did not attempt to conceal 
it; he feared accidents, diseases, and all their consequences. 
When his duty led him.to a plague-stricken village, or a cholera- 
haunted district (he was an assistant collector), he felt very 
sorry for himself; and although an expert horseman, he took no 
part in polo, for accidents in that delectable game have usually 
unpleasant sequels. He came in for much good-natured chaff on 
the subject, for he was popular. ‘ No end of a good fellow, but 
takes precious care of his skin,” was the general verdict of his 
fellow-men ; that of the other sex was more guarded. 

When Coghlan came in from his district for the hot weather 
full of malaria—for the tract of country under his care was 
plague-stricken and rife with fever—he found that the great 
event of the season was the arrival of a new “ spin,” who had 
been sent out from home to the charge of her aunt, the chaplain’s 
wife, on the tacit understanding that she should lose no time in 
making an eligible marriage, and thus remove the burden of her 
maintenance from the heavily-strained family resources. When 
such a match was attained she would do-her best for her four 
younger sisters. 

‘‘He’s so clever, and has got on wonderfully ; he’s sure to be 
a Member in Council sooner or later,’ remarked the chaplain’s 
wife to her niece, as they spent the hot, dreary post-tiffin hours 
in long chairs on the verandah in a hazy attempt at novel reading. 
She opened a large invitation card, just handed in by a red 
chuprassie as she spoke. It was from the clever “he” of her 
remarks, no less a person than the Acting Deputy Commissioner, 
who had recently ‘‘come in ” for the hot weather, and was 
celebrating his advent by a ball at Government House. 

“That hideous little snob with the diamond rings; I pity the 
Council. I suppose we shall accept ?”’ replied Alice, examining 
the card handed her by the older lady, and mentally reserving six 
dances on her prospective programme to be filled in with the 
initials «* H, C.” 

‘“‘He is not hideous, he is not a snob, he can hardly help 
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being small, and the rings belonged to his poor wife,” replied the 
chaplain’s wife severely. ‘I should have given you credit for 
better taste, Alice, especially when he got up that picnic solely 
for us. You are most ungrateful.” 

The girl laughed. ‘ His third wife, wasn’t it? Well, there 
is no accounting for tastes, so possibly he may find a fourth. 
Will Mr. Coghlan be at the ball ?” 

Her aunt gave her a suspicious look. Was it for this she had 
taxed the ecclesiastical revenue to the utmost in giving small 
Sunday dinners, quite informal you understand, whereunto no 
one whose income was under four figures was invited ? 

‘* That man!” she exclaimed, conveying a maximum of 
scorn in a minimum of words. Coghlan was emphatically not a 
ladies’ man; ‘he’s in debt, has no prospects, and if you knew 
him better you would despise him; the man is a coward.” 

Then she arose, leaving her words to soak into the listener's 
mind, which they duly did. Nevertheless the blanks on Alice’s 
card were filled in with “H.C.’s’’ on the evening of the ball, 
and the Acting Deputy Commissioner muttered several non- 
Sunday school words when he found that one square was his 
portion on the said card. He was an observant man, besides 
being an unscrupulous one, and from that evening forth he hated 
Coghlan, for what he considered his presumption. 

It was the eighteenth dance, a pas de quatre, but the couple 
sitting it out among the lamp-lit palms and camellias in the 
garden did not heed the music. Hugh, having made a concise 
if brief and somewhat ungrammatical statement of his position, 
expectations, and finances, was waiting for an answer to a 
question which he felt at that moment would decide the weal or 
woe of his future existence. 

‘A coward.” Her aunt’s words, together with those of an 
acquaintance, lightly spoken, had haunted Alice all the evening ; 
they came cropping up now, stifling the answer that rose to her 
lips, so instead of speaking it, she got up, shook out her skirts, 
and remarked that she would go back to the ballroom. 

Then Coghlan blundered; he began to apologise. ‘I’m 
sorry I bothered you,” he said; ‘ of course I know I’m poor and 
not likely to get promotion just yet, and——” 

‘That has nothing at all to do with my decision,” she 
replied, and having fulfilled her engagements in the ballroom, 
went home to bed, where she spent a miserable night trying to 
persuade herself that Coghlan was perfectly beneath contempt. 

It was on a sweltering afternoon, a week later, that Alice 
strolled into the ladies’ club, to find that usually-popular meeting- 
place almost deserted. She sat down to read the papers, but 
they were old, it being Friday, and she became interested in the 
fragments of conversation from a group of men who were sitting 
on the other side of the curtains that separated the ladies’ 
drawing-room from the room devoted to the inferior sex. 

‘“‘ It happened like this,” said the first speaker, in reply to 
some query. ‘‘ The Deputy was bragging, in the sweet way he 
has, that nobody could touch him in sports, what a dare devil he 
was, and so on ad nauseam.” 

‘* Yes, I know him; but how did the wager come on?” 

“The Deputy began, without rhyme or reason, pitching 
into Coghlan (he wasn’t there of course to stick up for himself), 
saying what a coward he was and how he hadn't a spark of 
bravery in him.” 

‘He s better fixed in that way than the Deputy ; but go on.” 

“That old yarn about the 
tommy crossing the ‘ maggars’ 
came up, and that set the man 
off again. He was just a bit 
on, don’t you know. He's got 
his knife into Coghlan. Then 
he said he would lay a thousand 
rupees to a pice that no one 
in the station would do the 
same, and somehow mixed 
Coghlan’s name up with it and 
a lot about a certain lady. 
‘Done,’ said a voice, and there 
was Coghlan himself standing 
in the verandah, He must 
have heard a lot about himself. 
Wouldn’t let the Deputy off 
either, although he wanted to 
shuffle out, for it was putting 
a premium on murder on his 
part. He said it was an affair 
of honour, and everyone was 
bound to respect it and not 
interfere. They started for the 
place an hour ago.” 

The sound of a falling 
chair interrupted the speaker, 
and five minutes later a girl, 
white to the lips, with flashing 
eyes, disturbed her aunt’s medi- 
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spur down the dusty road leading from the cantonment. 


Some eight miles from the station, in a swampy valley 


enclosed by rocky Baluch hills, a group of date palms surround 
a cupola-crowned shrine bordering a low-walled tank. Tank 
and shrine are sacred to the memory of a holy man, a 
saint, who possessed, among other saintly eccentricities, the 
somewhat weird taste for selecting “ maggars” as his intimate 
friends. To this end he cherished and fed many saurians with 
his own devoted hands, and left a goodly number as a legacy to 
the faithful when he was translated. Pious admirers erected a 


shrine to his memory, and devoted a fund to the sustenance of 


his pets, who multiplied and waxed fat on offerings of goats. 
So completely did the holy man become identified with his 
protégés that he even received their name, the place being 
known as “ Maggar Pir,” the interpretation whereof is Saint 
Crocodile. 

_The tank, with still, clear water, shone tinted gold by the 
setting sun, its surface studded with objects like logs of wood, as 
motionless and inanimate, and by its edge stood three men, 
whose ponies were being held in the background by syces. An 
aged mullah, full of years and griminess, held up his withered 
hand and uttered some words of expostulation, then, having 
lodged his protest, he returned to his ka/ian and puffed religiously, 
leaving the “Sahib Log” to their madness. One of the men threw 
off his hat and coat, and, at a signal, stepped lightly from off the 
bank on to one of the logs. It sank almost instantly, only to 
rise again, this time furnished with a hideously snapping set of 
teeth, but the prey was already beyond his reach. From one to 
another the man trod rapidly, withdrawing his foot from each 
beast as it sank and placing it on that in front of him, still 
wrapped in sleep. Behind him the newly-awakened monsters 
lashed the water into a fury with their tails, seeking wildly, and 





BROADWAY, 


, SUCKED away among the spurs ot the Cots- 
wolds, the village of Broadway is a delight- 
fully out-of-the-world place. The railway cannot, 

very comfortably, get near it, nor would an’ it could, so 

remote from the marts of men does the village lie. It 
is situated in that corner of Worcestershire that goes 
reaching down into Gloucestershire. It is no great way 

from Shakespeare’s home, and there is evidence adduced, of the 
very flimsiest character, to prove that Broadway village was 
familiar to him in his play-acting, possibly in his deer-stealing 

days. At all events it was Shakespeare’s loss if he did not 
know it; and seeing that it was only fourteen miles distant from 

Stratford, slight evidence only is needed to make the probability 
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she passed the open door, ‘“‘ You told me he was a coward.” 
In another ten minutes she was urging her pony with whip and 
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mercifully stupidly, for the escaped prey. Gradually the noise 
pervaded the whole tank, and the water became alive with 
enquiring heads. Luckily for the walker, the logs in front 
were still unawakened. On he went, swiftly and quietly, look. 
ing neither to the right nor left, his eyes fixed on the further side of 
the tank, now nearly reached. One false step, and his life was 
over. It seemed an eternity to the two spectators who stood 
upon the bank, their eyes riveted on the moving figure, and 
unheeding a third, who stood leaning against her saddle, clutch. 
ing at her throat to prevent any sounds escaping her dry lips. In 
reality scarcely a couple of minutes had passed since Coghlan 
had started on his wager. He was nearly across the death- 
infested pool, and but one more log lay between him and safety, 
Having crossed that he wouid reach the opposite bank. But by 
this time the noise and excitement had become general, and as 
he was about to step on to the intervening beast, it awoke 
reared its head, and, taking in the situation, gaped in anticipa- 
tion of a meal. A cry went up from the further bank. There 
was a sound of rushing as the neighbouring “ maggars,” now 
fully alive, made for one point, an upraising of heads, a snapping 
of jaws, a splashing of foam, and a shout “* Leap, man, leap, or 
you're lost.” The next instant Coghlan, landing waist-deep in 
water, dragged himself over the tank’s edge and into safety. 

The Acting Deputy Commissioner has a confused idea of 
what followed, which grows rapidly vaguer, because that day, 
with its events, is a period he does his best to forget. In fact, 
he left the station immediately after. But he still retains an 
unpleasant remembrance of a young lady who spoke to him in 
words lacking the calm of Vere de Vere, and ending her speech 
with the announcement of her engagement to Coghlan. While 
to emphasise her statement a certain gold-handled whip (the bill 
whereof reposed in the Deputy’s pocket) disappeared in the 
depths of the tank, where it remains to this day, exciting the 
curiosity of the “‘ maggars.” 








Worcestershire. 


of his knowledge of it pretty strong. For what it 
may be worth, it may be said that the ‘ Will Squele, 
a Cotswold man,” spoken of in the second part of 
Henry IV., was in fact a contemporary of the poet, so 
nobly disregardful of chronology, and lived a life of no great 
repute near Broadway. Moreover, among the title deeds 
of Middle Hill, belonging to the family of Sir Thomas 
Phillips, himself an eminent archeologist, appears the name of 
Henry Condell, Shakespeare’s friend and fellow-actor, as a 
trustee in the conveyance of an estate in Broadway ; the said 
Condell being present in Broadway at the execution of the deed. 
One of the first facts that must strike a visitor to this very 
interesting little village is the singular propriety of its name. 
LookiNG UP FROM THE GREEN, 
the village street is, emphati- 
cally, the Broadway. It runs 
wide between the houses lead- 
ing to the foot of the hills that 
rise up steeply behind the 
village. 
“Why it might be Win- 
nipeg!’’ was the exclamation 
of a Canadian visitor; that 
Winnipeg being a city of mag- 
nificent distances from one side 
of its High Street to the other. 
Incidentally it is curious that 
this Worcestershire village, 
being called the “ Broadway,’ 
should also have the fame 0 
being the longest village 1 
England, so that it might, 
almost with equal propriety, 
be called the ‘ Longway 
—as broad as it is long. The 
«Rambler in Worcestershire 
speaks of it as a ‘ long, wide, 
and romantic street, with its 
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heavy irregular houses, and 
strongly mullioned windows.” 
It is in truth a remarkable 
street-—an Oxford High Street 
on a village scale. Here is 
a nearer view of it, looking 
up From THE LyGon Arms, 
and showing its picturesque- 
ness in more detail. THE 
Lycon Aros itself is a hostelry 
deserving some attention. It 
has its name from the family 
of Lygon, living at Spring Hill 
on the south-east of the village ; 
and it has seen some history, 
and there is a tradition, of no 
great improbability, that the 
Protector himself slept beneath 
its roof. 

There is an air of old- 
worldliness and ecclesiasticism, 
as it might seem, over the 
whole place. The Lygon 
Arms to-day gives one the 
most delicious tea—new bread, 
butter to match, and home- 
made jam galore—that is all 
modern enough; but then, as 
soon aS ever you step out 
into the street again you are JH. W. Taunt. 
back in the Middle Ages, or 
but little later. Lying, as Broadway now does, out of the 
beaten track—track beaten by the locomotive engine—there 
was a time before even a house was there, when Broadway not 
only was on the b’aten track, but actually was the beaten 
track. That is the origin of its name. It was a bit of the 
broad way betweer™ South Wales and London, up which the 
Ancient Britons went—a journey of six days from South Wales 
to London, as is said—when they had business in London : 
wanted to see their lawyer or to have their haircut. At that time 
the land was forest, and it was not enclosed until George III.’s 
reign in 1771; but, long before that, cultivation had been begun, 
mainly for the benefit of the monks in the first instance. Thirty 
barns, it is said, were in Broadway at this time (in 1771), all well 
furnished at harvest time. 

The Broadway, leading to the lawyer’s, came at that time 
“through Wickham from Pershore (avoiding Evesham, which 
was three miles distant on the north side of the road), and from 
Wickham up the Cotswold Hill, through what is now called the 
Connegree Lane. This great road went out at the very end of 
the residence of the cottagers (who had begun to build them- 
selves dwellings along the sides of the Broadway), which cir- 
cumstance gave rise to the present name of the street—Very End; 
and the West End obtained its name after the same manner.” 
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The north end of Broadway was at that time scarcely at 
all built over, a few granges put up by Randulph, the Prior of 
Worcester, being about all the considerable buildings, and a few 
outlying cottages flanking them. This Randulph seems to have 
‘‘ done a good deal for the place,” in the language of the modern 
property improver, and Broadway became quite an important 
manor. He built, amongst other things, a chapel, of which the 
gallery and pulpit are still to be admired in the Old Church. 
Henry III. gave a charter of free warren to the manor, and also 
a charter for holding a fair on the Eve and Fast of St. John 
the Baptist. ‘‘ There was also a market at this time every 
Friday, but in the reign of Edward I. both market and fair h:.d 
very much declined in importance.” 

All this reads like very ancient history, and it is not untii 
the reign of Edward IV. that we come into touch at all wic 
modern things. In that reign the whole of this great manor, or 
free warren, was sold to the Sheldon family by the Rural Dean. 
These Sheldons were a branch of the Beverley Hall Sheldons, 
and Sheldon, the new proprietor, built a dwelling-house with all 
the amenities, among which a fish-pond is mentioned with the 
same sense of obvious necessity with which a house agent would 
to-day speak of a bath-room. The Sheldon family was, of course, 
omnij Otent in the village, and held a civil and criminal court, 
which was not formally 
abolished till 1857. They 
endowed the church when it 
was rebuilt in Henry VII.’s 
reign. But the family fell on 
evil times; some of their 
Church property was confis- 
cated, and in Charles I.’s 
reign they sold some to the 
Coventrys and some to the 
Winningtons. The oldest 
monument to the dead now 
standing is said to be a small 
headstone near the chancel 
door over the remains of one 
of the Sheldons. Its date is 
1517, and this is their chief 
remaining glory in Broadway, 
for their once splendid house, 
though still named the Court 
House, is now in most parts a 
complete ruin, beneath which 
one may stand and moralise on 
the mutability of fortunes with 
no little comfort. 

The Coventrys built the 
house of Spring Hill, so named 
from a fine spring on the pro- 
perty, Which we have spoken 
of already as having passed 
into the hands of the Lygon 
family. From its windows 
there is a fine view over the 
country, on which the Bourton 
Copyright Hill race-course, once very 
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popular, was laid out. The z Dg SN 
Coventrys also built the 
curious tower, called Broap- 
way Tower, which is seen 
from the village, crowning the 
ridge of the hills behind. 
There is reported to be a 
view of thirteen counties, on 
a clear day, from its turrets, 
but it is a little difficult to 
identify a county by sight at 
such distances as some must 
lie. This tower, with adjoin- 
ing fields, was sold to Sir 
Thomas Phillips in George 
IV.’s reign. But in 1862 the 
Phillips family left Middle 
Hill, and took into Chelten- 
ham their remarkable library, 
notably of the MS. works of 
the Jesuits of Clermont. The 
original house of Middle Hill, of 
which part remains, was built 
by William Taylor, Esq., 
Recorder of Evesham, in 1724. 
He also planted four avenues 4. W. Zaunt. 

of ash trees, of which one still 

exists, and the clumps of fir trees crowning many of the neigh- 
bouring heights round about, and still forming such a striking 
feature of the landscape, are part of the good Recorder’s record. 
It was in the year 1793 that the estate of Middle Hill, by this 
time with a more modern and commodious house on it, was 
bought by the Phillips family. It is mentioned in accounts of the 
wars of the Commonwealth that a General Conway was found 
dead at Middle Hill. 

The causes that contributed to make Broadway compara- 
tively a thriving little place, in the days when country towns 
were smaller, are not easy to see. In the very early times it 
was handicapped by a scarcity of coal, a drawback that was 
removed, in no small degree, through the efforts of ‘* William 
Sands, Esq., second son of Sir William Sands, of Fladbury,” who 
“made the Avon navigable.” This was in 1635. In 1810 the 
silk trade was introduced by a Mr. Mann, from Evesham, but 
this is a very much later story. For the most part it would 
seem to have owed its importance to the support given it by 
the ecclesiastical folk—the Abbey of Pershore, for instance, to 
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THE PRIORY. Copyright 


which the semi-ruined Priory, now standing in the village, 
owes its existence—and by the important families of the 
Sheldons, Coventrys, Winningtons, Phillips, Lygons, etc., that 
must have brought in money and a demand for labour. 


(70 be continued.) 


A SOMERSETSHIRE . . 


ss FLOWER FARM, | 


_ the world knows that our sea-kissed isles are isles of 





flowers, spread not merely in field and hedgerow, but 

in a thousand made gardens that gladden the land— 
wildings, perhaps, from other climes, or born in the nurseries for 
which Britain is justly famous. 

It is indeed pleasurable to bring before our readers a flower 
farm in Somersetshire, for such the broad acres of blossom in 
Messrs. Kelway’s nurseries at Langport may be appropriately 
called, although our illustrations only reveal in a measure their 
extent and splendour when the gladioli, ponies, delphiniums, 
or the other great families grown by the firm are in full beauty. 
Hardy flowers of many kinds make glorious masses of colour in 
this Somersetshire nursery, as one can well understand when 
gladioli cover twenty-five acres, and ten acres are occupied 
with the ponies, the whole nursery extending to about 200 
acres of fertile soil for the culture of seeds and plants. 

Visitors to the large exhibitions of flowers in London and 
elsewhere in the early summer are fortunate when a representa- 
tive display of pzonies comes from this firm. Exhibits of this 
character teach wholesome lessons in flower-gardening, and tend 
greatly to popularise varieties overshadowed by less deserving 
things. Fashion is as fickle as the wind that blows; it is almost 
as fickle in gardening as in any other artistic pursuit, but we 
sincerely hope the present revival of beautiful flower-gardening, 
a revival that brings true charm into our domains, will long 
remain unshackied by attempts to portray ugly forms of lifeless 
things upon our lawns and borders. The day of corkscrews, 
ribbons, and fanciful designs we hope is for ever gone, to give 
place to broad groups and colonies of flowers precious for their 
colour and form. It is through the earnest endeavours of our 
nurserymen that our gardens are made rich and interesting. 

We have taken the peony as an example, because closely 
identified with the firm of which we are now writing, and one 
of our illustrations shows part of a field of plants in full blossom. 
A field of pzonies in early summer, when a delightful burden 
almost weighs down the stems, is a rare picture; and if we do 
not want acres of plants, we do at least desire great groups 
upon the outskirts of the lawn, in the border, or by the drive, 
groups to make the true artist pause in admiration of their 
sumptuous colouring and noble form. Many of the happiest 
distinct effects of colour, perhaps a mass of red pzonies in the 
subdued light of woodland or by a drive, as interesting, frequently, 
in large gardens as a macadam -road, are produced by these 
easily-grown plants, which, as Messrs. Kelway point out, are 
amenable to the simplest treatment in any garden soil; they will 
grow in any situation, and there is hardly one in which they 
will not flourish to perfection, and they need not the slightest 
protection, as neither the severest frost nor the most biting wit 
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will harm them. To obtain flowers 
of still greater size and beauty of 
colouring, trench the soil 3ft. deep and 
enrich with cow manure, and give 
plenty of room, say 4ft. each way, to 
each plant. A top dressing of manure 
will keep the ground moist in hot 
weather. So also will dwarf Alpines 
grown amongst the ponies. Water 
liberally in the summer. 

We give these brief particulars to 
convince those who have not yet tried 
growing hardy perennials largely, and 
peonies in particular, that no difficul- 
ties need discourage the flower-gar- 
dener who still sticks to his geraniums 
and costly exotics, which, before the 
summer has flown, weary one by their 
constant presence. Hardy flower-gar- 


dening is delightful because ever 
changing. Each season has its flowers, 


a gay procession from the time of 
Christmas rose until the pearly flower 
again braves the winter cold. How 
reminiscent of the old days is the 
peony in the cottage garden, its big 
flowers tumbling, may be, over the 
pink-fringed walk, and disputing with 
the vigorous larkspur for supremacy ; 
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but we may possess, thanks in no small measure to Messrs. 
Kelwav, though of course others may rightfully claim a share 


of the honours 
too, more than the 
blush or crimson 
peony of bygone 
days. These kinds 
are welcome still, 
but a hundred 
varied forms are 
at command, 
flowers bigger 
than any ‘‘cab- 
bage” rose that 
perfumes the gar- 
den plot, and as 
varied in colour as 
the rose itself— 
pinks and purple, 
clear white and 
softer rose, shades 
as subtle as one 
can desire, and 
perfumed with 
pleasant odours. 
i ‘is. not 
known generally 
that the pzony 
possesses the 
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TO THE NURSERIES 
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quality in a marked degree, and one must not forget that the 


rising peony shoots are as gay as any flower. 
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charming virtue of delicate fragrance, which Messrs. Kelway 
encourage by raising seedlings from varieties possessing this 
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NURSERY. 


It is for this 

reason we have in 
—_ mee §8 COUNTRY LIFE 
i, PE: mentioned that in 
planting beds with 
hardy perennials 
thepzoniesshould 
be well used, be- 
cause of the rich 
contrast offered by 
the crimson shoots 
and golden daffo- 
dils. Nor need we 
tell our readers 
thatin the Moutan 
ortreeclass, which 
t 11s firm havedone 
much to improve 
by introducing 
flowers of gossa- 
mer-like beauty, 
and as fair as any 
rose that ever 
adorned the gar- 
den, we have 
plants sadly neg- 
lected, though in 
warm soils and 
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positions they are at home, spreading out into large bushes 
beautiful to look upon in the early summer days, when every- 
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thing should be bright and gladsome in 
bed and border. 

One might suppose that Messrs. 
Kelway think only ot a few plants and 
raise nothing else, from our lengthened 
description of the peony ; but of course 
this is not so—far from it, as witness 
the acres of perennial larkspurs (del- 
phiniums), pyrethrums, _ gaillardias, 
gladioli, and a host of other plants 
which cover the nurseries at Langport. 
The delphinium, for example, has been 
the object of loving care, and the result 
of intelligent and painstaking hybridis- 
ing has been a collection of brilliant 
varieties, which are becoming as fami- 
liar in gardens as the old favourites 
we know so well. ‘The plants are even 
stronger in growth, sending up a forest 
of robust spikes, symmetrically shaped 
in some kinds, and displaying number- 
less colours, from deepest blue to even 
white, embracing, of course, both single 
and double forms. 

Many readers of Country Lire, 
we feel assured, have never seen a 
white, or rather creamy-white, del- 
phinium, as an absolutely colourless 
variety is yet unborn; but such a 
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flower exists, and was raised at Lang- 
port. This race is of value for asso- 
ciating with the clear sky-blues and 
deeper tints, and those who have not 
yet established Beauty of Langport, 
creamy-white with yellow eye, Prim- 
rose, or Princess of Wales in their 
gardens, should do so, as in other ways 
—growth, vigour, and so forth—these 
varieties are similar to those already in 
existence. 

Big colonies of larkspurs, in the 
fulness of their flowering, are as splen- 
did as any plant in the garden, but 
there is too much dotting about the bed 
or border. Let the delphinium assert 
itself in the front of shrubberies, which 
throw into bold relief the flower-colour- 
ing, or in those picturesque and wilder 
spots where free stately beauty, such 
as these flowers possess, is seen in 
unexpected glory. Groups at the back 
of mixed borders are beautiful, it is 
true, but there is no reason why a 
stereotyped position should be the 
Mecca of flower life. 

How we have sighed because we 
have failed to grow the gladiolus in the 
way Messrs. Kelway succeed in accom- 
plishing. 


authorities upon 
gladiolus culture, 
and we well re- 
member his 
interesting paper 
upon the flower 
read before the 
Royal Horticul- 
tural Society in 
the autumn of 
1890. The most 
handsome’ group 
is that christened 
Gandavensis, the 
large open flowers 
set closely upon 
sturdy spikes. 
Amongst these 
flowers are de- 
lightful — shades, 
white touched 
with softest rose, 
and subtle tints 
melting into each 
other, as exquisite 


as the softest Copyright 


colours that stain er ; 
the tea rose. Mr. James Kelway, in his lecture, said he had 
from the time that 


cultivated the gladiolus for sixty years, 
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Mr. James Kelway, who started this business in 
1851, and is still hale at eighty-three, is one of the greatest 
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CUTTING GLADIOLI. 


G. psittacinus was first introduced into this country. 
had great success, and some failures. 
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“We have 
We have grown a large 
number of the 
species that have 
been _ introduced 
into this country, 
and nearly all the 
hybrids that have 
been put intocom- 
merce. All areof 
great beauty, and 
very interesting to 
lovers of flowers; 
but I came to the 
conclusion many 
years ago that, as 
a decorative plant, 
none could com- 
pare for grandeur, 
grace, and beauty 
with the Ganda- 
vensis hybrids. 
This was what in- 
duced me to take 
it in hand as I 
have done.” With 
all of this we per- 
fectly agree; and 
since those words 
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were first written, a host of lovely kinds have been raised, until 
it seems that the flower tints are inexhaustible, as each year 


NORTH. 
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new and beautiful varieties are added 
to the collection. 

It was through unique success In 
hybridising the gladiolus that Mr. 
Kelway was induced to undertake 
raising new forms in other families, and 
hence the brilliant groups of pyre: 
thrums and gaillardias, besides those 
perennials which we have already con- 
sidered. 

Visitors to Langport in full sum- 
mer-time will delight in the fields of 
pyrethrums in full bloom, flowers 
which are becoming more popular each 
year as the range of colouring extends. 
A host of single kinds have been raised 
by the firm, and we think these are as 
effective as the doubles, especially when 
the colouring is decided, as in that 
tich blood crimson kind named James 
Kelway, an intense contrast to the 
double pure white Aphrodite, but we 
will not weary our readers by lists of 
names, which make dull reading. 

Very interesting is it to watch the 
trials of seedlings at Langport, and the 
rigid exclusion of everything that does 
not show improvement, or signs ° 
it, upon existing kinds. Those who 
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urchase named flowers at exhibitions or elsewhere, seldom 
think of the persevering work which has brought novelties into 
existence, and the thousands of seedlings destroyed before any- 
thing worth reserving is obtained ; but a visit to Langport lifts 
the veil a little that hides this beautiful work, which results in 
gladdening our land with many a fair blossom. Here, too, we 
may see corms, bulbs, and seeds at this time in the large store- 
rooms—seeds of almost every kind, from the homely potato to 
the most treasured perennial. Langport is indeed a place of 
flowers and fruit and the familiar vegetable, witness to the 
tremendous love that exists for horticulture in Britain and her 
colonies. We may mention that Mr. William Kelway is the 
proprietor of this interesting nursery and has been during the 
past thirty years, sometimes with little encouragement, advocating 
the claims of hardy flowers. These are now prized throughout 
the length and breadth of the land, thanks to such efforts. 





MARLIAC WATER-LILIES. 

[To THE Epitor oF “CountTRY LIFE.”] 
Sir,—I was very glad to see that you continue to draw attention to the merits 
of the Marliac water-lilies. Besides their great beauty they have the further 
merit that, once planted, they give no trouble. In our pond at Oakwood, 
Wisley, which is in a warm, sheltered position, with the sun full upon it, they 
have increased in size faster than I expected. My son’s photograph, which you 
have so beautifully reproduced on page 502, shows the size of the leaves.— 
GroRGE F, WILSON. 


CAUSE OF GUN ACCIDENTS. 
[To THE Epriror oF ‘*CouNntTRY LIFE.”] 

Sir,—With re’e:ence to the letter of ** Medicus” in Country LIFE for 
October 22nd, it might be of interest to your readers if he informed them of 
the description of gun he was carrying when, without any apparent reason, ‘‘it 
suddenly went off.” I can scarcely imagine it possible that the trigger of your 
correspondent’s gun should catch in his ticket-pocket ; it is much more likely 
that the gun-s'ock may have received an unnoticed blow that jarred off one of 
the barrels. If the discharge occurred owing to the latter cause, it is easily 
understood, for even had the ‘‘ safe ” been on, a sharp tap on the outside of the 
action might have resulted in an undesired and unexpected discharge. A few 
years ago, it may be remembered, the gun of a noble lord caused his death, 
after which it was found that it had been at the time of the fatal accident at 
“safe,” and remained so up to the time the nobleman’s body was found. The 
deceased had apparently been in the act of climbing a gate when the gun 
fell fiom his hands, the resulting blow proving sufficient to jar off the right 
barrel despite the ‘‘ safe.” Since then several patents have been taken out by 
some of the leading gun-makers with the object of making a gun ‘‘safe,” still 
more safe, from accidental discharge, however roughly treated, and I know that 
some of them are very effective. It is of the utmost importance to gunners, if 
accidents are to be prevented, that they should have a really effective safety 
mechanism in their game guns.—E. G. M. 


WILD BIRDS AT CHISWICK HOUSE. 
[To THE EpirorR OF **CouNtTRY LIFE.”] 

Sik,—The exquisite i lustration of the grounds and gardens round Chiswick 
House in your number for October 14th show better than any words of mine the 
beauty and luxuriance of the trees, and the blending of the best specimens of the 
forest and ornamental timber of the temperate counties in this fine demesne, 
almost on the boundary of the County of London. May I be allowed to add 
that under the care of the present occupier, Dr. Tuke, the wild life of the waters 
and coverts round Chiswick House is sti!l protected with the greatest care, and 
the grounds form a refuge and sanctuary for all the rarest species now living in 
West London. On and round the lake numbers of dabchicks and water-hens 
nest yearly, and the young birds move on to the London river and osier beds 
like those opposite Barnes. A brood or two of wild ducks usually hatch out 
there, and this year a pair of kingfishers bred in a gravel-pit in the grounds. I 
have been shown young turtle doves in a nest near the private cricket ground, 
where matches are constantly being p'ayed, and though I do not know if the 
nightingale has returned, all the smaller warblers, including the blackcap, 
are found there. Both the barn owl and the brown owl nest there; so do 
crows, and a magpie, and I believe a pair of nightjars. There are rabbits in 
abundance, and a few exotic species have been 
turned out.—Rusricus. 


A VORACIOUS PIKE. 

[To THE Epiror oF “Country LIFE.”] 
Sir,—I enclose a photograph of a jack which was 
Picked up by a labourer on a shallow in the Cherwell 
on September 23rd. The river was very low at the 
me,’ The jack (which weighed 120z.) had swallowed 
a chub (weighing 80z.), with the result that the jack 
Was torn open. The chub, with its tail just protruding 
from the mouth of the jack, will be plainly seen in 
the photograph. The chub showed no signs of injury. 

he lowness in the weights may perhaps in some way 
be accounted for, because it was not until after I had. 
taken the photograph that I weighed the fishes, and 
they had then been out of the water some time.— 
CukistopHeR W. HuGuEs. 
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A CHARMING PICTURE. 
LADY Mostyn presents her compliments to the Editor of Country LIFE, 
and encloses a photograph of her little boy, Charles Pyers Mostyn, taken in his 
carriage, which was made by Joseph Parsons, Avongoch, Holywell. 


[It is a charming picture, and the little carriage does great credit to the 
ITolywell builder. —Eb. } 


A DIFFICULT QUESTION. 
[To THE Eprror oF ‘*CountryY LIFE.”] 
S1r,—Could you inform me through the medium of your paper how a young 


lady of better Society, with an allowance of £5 a month, cou'd earn her living 
through riding ?—K. K. W. 


[‘* K. K. W.” writes from Stuttgart, and is no doubt of foreign birth. We 
see no reason why she should not obtain a post as teacher of the art of riding 
to ladies, assuming her knowledge of that art to be adequate ; and certainly the 
occupation might be followed by her without loss of self-respect. If at any time 
she resides in a well-known hunting country, she might add to her income by 
trying her hand at hunting journalism ; but she would find a good many competi- 
tors. Beyond these suggestions we can think of the circus only, but against that 
there is an old-world prejudice. —Ep. ] 


SENSE OF COLOUR IN FISH. 
(To THE Epiror or ‘*Country LIFE.”] 

S1r,—I was lately sea-fishing with some friends on the West Coast of Scotland, 
and very excellent sport we were having with the lythe and coal-fish. A 
circumstance of that sport appears to me so significant in regard to the corre- 
spondence and discussion that I have seen in your columns and elsewhere, 
relative to the power of fish to discriminate between different colours, that I 
think it is well worth noticing. On two occasions of successful fishing we were 
out trolling from a row-boat with a short, stiff rod on either side of the boat, and 
identical tackle in every respect, except that one of us was fishing with an 
artificial minnow that was coloured yellow on the under-side, and the other with 
a minnow exactly similar, save that it had its under-side coloured red. On one 
occasion the yellow stomacher caught five fish, while the other cayght but one, 
and on the other occasion the yellow fellow caught either nine or ten—I am not 
certain, but think it was the latter number—while the red one caught not a 
single fish. Now, Sir, this may of course have been merely the result of chance. 
I have known several times a rod on one side of a boat to catch many fish, 
while the other, with apparently just the same tackle, caught virtually nothing. 
But the advantage of the yellow minnow over the red seems in these cases so 
large as to exclude any reasonable idea that mere chance directed the fish to the 
one rather than the other. I wish we could have had more opportunities of 
proving the matter, but for some inscrutable reason the fish were not on the 
take any of the other days of our fishing. It seems impossible to think it was 
mere chance, and if, as appears pretty certain, the fish really were attracted by 
the yellow under-side of the one minnow—for there was no other difference that 
our closest scrutiny could detect—it would certainly go far to demolish the 
theory of those who hold with Sir Herbert Maxwell that fish are virtually colour 
blind. It would be very interesting if others could give us any of their 
experiences of a like nature, if such have come in their way, which would go far 
towards the solution of a much vexed question. Hitherto, so far as I am aware, 
we have had lights thrown on this subject only from the point of view of the 
fresh-water fishermen—chiefly with flies—and have heard little, if anything, 
from those who are sea fishers or bait fishers. —PIscATOR. 





[We are obliged by our correspondent’s interesting letter, and in regard to 
his remarks about few approaching the subject from the bait fisher’s point of 
view, we would say that we have received and published a letter pointing out 
the preference that fish seem to show for a bright-coloured worm over one of du!] 
colouring. —ED. ] 



















































































FISH IN THE LONDON THAMES. 
[To tHE Epiror oF ‘Country LIFE.”] 

S1r,—News of the return of the fish to the London river is welcome ; but I 
have my doubts whether the anticipations in your article of October 15th are not 
too sanguine With your leave I will quote some personal experience of the 
limits still set to the possibility of fish increasing under present conditions, though 
I admit that there is a great improvement. Formerly the eel boats used to fish 
all the lower reaches from Lambeth to Woolwich, and all the creeks. The 
Barking outfall for London sewage, though improved, has quite destroyed this 
fishery. Things are still so bad that in szmmer eels cannot be kept alive in the 
boats opposite Lambeth, and often die in the boxes off Billingsgate, at least so I 
am informed. In the winter the old Thames eel fishery used to cease. There is no 
doubt that during the winter time things are much better than five years ago, for 
the land water dilutes the sewage and sewage effluent. But unless means can be 
taken to control the production of the stuff which under this genteel name is now 
poured into the upper parts of the London river, it will become a sewer 
again. At Chiswick and Mortlake, both rapidly-growing districts, great sewage 
works are established on the river bank. Often in summer the smell opposite 
the outfalls is bad enough to make a not sensitive stomach sick ; and the 
quantity of chemical used to treat the sewage and then poured in dilute form 
into the river will increase, and destroy life there. —CONSERVATOR. 


THE EFFECT OF MUSIC ON DOGS. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘*CountTRY LIFE.” | 
Sir,—I have read with some amount of interest your correspondent’s amusing 
account of his musical dog, together with your no less interesting reply, and, 
without being able in any way to offer a suggestion, I am emboldened to ask if 
cither you or your readers can explain a similar, and what to me is a most 
peculiar, feature in the character of a dog belonging toa friend of mine. He 
is, however, not disturbed when the piano is being played, as is your corre- 
spondent’s favourite. He does not mind music in any form, but he very strongly 
objects to the crowing of a certain cock. This might not seem so much out of 
the way, if it were not for the fact that only when this particular chanticleer 
raises his voice does the dog commence to howl. The other roosters may crow 
never so loudly, but they make no impression upon Bouncer, who, as I say, only 
joins in making an unearthly chorus when the bird to whom I refer commences 
to crow. Whether it is that they have musical tastes in common or not, I 
cannot say ; but this I know—those who hear them are strongly of opinion that 
their voices, like those of many other would-be duettists, do not harmonise, and 
cieate very much the same feeling of exasperation as is raised by the musical 
love-making of the cats in the garden at night-time. The mention of cats 
reminds me of one I heard of, who evidently had the same weakness as is 
possessed by my friend’s dog. This cat could seep undisturbed during the 
noise of a general conversation, and even of ordinary piano playing ; but when 
a certain hymn tune was commenced, she immediately woke, arched her back, 
and would not be comforted until the tune was finished. I should imagine that 
cat was a perfect treasure to its owner. He had no need to fear that his guests 
would lack entertainment, for whenever a dull moment appeared imminent, the 
wrath-kindling tune would produce an effect upon poor pussy amusing in the 
extreme. It has been suggested that the dog and the cock were brought up 
together, and are old chums, soto speak, that perhaps they have favourite pieces, 
and, knowing each other’s voices, when one begins the other takes up the score. 
But perhaps your readers can suggest some more serious explanation. — 


M. L. FORDE. 


A VALUED Correspondent writes: ‘*In ve the effect of music on dogs. Why 
call it howling? Singing is the proper term. One of our dogs, a Pomeranian, 
would rush from the top of the house at the sound of my cornet, wagging his 
tail with delight, and begging. Another, a miniature Pomeranian, does not 
notice that instrument, but delights in my picco pipe, begs, wags the tail, and 
licks the very small instrument. This appears good evidence that some dogs 
are possessed of a musical nature.” 








THE BOYNE . 








mins dy 
T is satisfactory to find that, notwithstanding the general decline in Irish 
salmon fisheries, there has been an improvement in the Boyne, and that 
results were fairly good over the district the past season. Mr. FitzHerbert’s 
fishery, Black Castle, Navan, is considered one of the best on the Boyne. 
This season it has given the best returns for the past ten years; over 230 
salmon have been killed, many of them over 2olb., and some up to 311b., weight. 
Mr. FitzHerbert attributes the improvement principally to the hatchery started 
by him at Black Castle a few years ago, now beginning to show good results. 
This year some 500,000 salmon fry were hatched, and also some 10,000 
Rainbow trout fry, which Mr. FitzHerbert reports as doing well. This species of 
trout are said to grow much faster than the ordinary kind, and to reach a larger 
size. The Black Castle hatchery is capable of great expansion, but Mr. 
FitzHerbert is rather hampered by the heavy expense of the work falling on 
himself and his co-proprietors along the river, and he is also somewhat hampered 
by the difficulty in obtaining parent fish, A Government grant in aid of 
such unde:takings would be public money well laid out. The salmon fisheries 
are of nat‘onal importance, and hatcheries are considered ore of the best means 
to resusc.tate and maintainthem. The Black Castle hatchery would well repay an 
outlay, particularly in the formation of additional ponds, for which the demesne 
affords great natural facilities. Without sufficient pond accommodation, the 
work of a hatchery may go for nothing. The fry may be hatched all right in 
the hatchery, but if there is not pond accommodation to keep them till a certain 
age, and they have to be turned into the river too young, they are liable to 
destruction from a regular host of enemies. This would be obviated if they 
could be kept in ponds until they grew to a size able to take care of themselves. 
The Boyne may be considered a typical Irish fishing and touring river, 

and as both fishing and touring in Ireland are at present receiving a considerable 
amount of public attention, a few details about the fishing and scenery which the 
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river affords may not be considered uninteresting. The tidal waters on which 
the town of Drogheda is situate are fished by about eighty boats, owned by 
cotmen; three men to each boat. The length of the nets used by these fisher. 
men was this year reduced, by order of the Fishery Board, from g5yds, to 
75yds. Each hoat pays a licence of £3. The Boyne itself is a close river, the 
fishing being vested in the proprietors owning land along the banks. To fish 
for salmon or white trout with a rod, a licence which costs £1 must be obtained, 
Tourists who wish to enjoy fishing must obtain the permission of the owners of 
the several fisheries. In the valley of the Boyne, at Oldbridge, about three 
miles from Drogheda—the site of the celebrated battle—a small river called the 
Mattock meets the Boyne, and it is considered a real good trout river, The 
Boyne can be navigated by boat from the sea to Slane, and thence to Navan, and 
the scenery along the banks is very beautiful. At Navan, Mr. FitzHerbert’s 
salmon hatchery and demesne can be seen to advantage, and will well 
repay a visit. There is good fishing along the Boyne from Navan to Trim, 
thence to Ballivor and Kilmer, on to Moyvalley and Enfield. At Navan the 
Boyne is met by the Blackwater, and this river can be fished (as well as its 
several tributaries) for salmon, trout, etc., to Kells, and thence to Lough Ramor, 
near Virginia, County Cavan, where it takes its rise. Lough Ramor isa beautiful 
sheet of water about five miles in length, and a mile to a mile and a-half wide. It 
is studded with islands covered with timber, and its shores, which are undulating 
and irregular, are also timber-grown and very picturesque. It is a beautiful 
lake, hardly excelled in natural pleasing scenery by Killarney, and if it was 
better known it is to be supposed it would be more patronised by tourists. The 
lake gives good boat fishing, pike, eels, perch, roach, etc., being the chief 
staple to be obtained. The town of Virginia is in the immediate vicinity of the 
lake, and is a clean, well-kept place, with good hotel accommodation. Virginia 
Lodge, ene of the Marquess of Headfort’s seats, a charming residence and 
demesn, is picturesquely situate on the banks of the lake, J. M. 





say busybodies—in Devonshire and Cornwall, the demand for a tax on 

cycles has been raised in a Scottish County Council, namely, that of 
Lin ithgow. The following resolution was adopted at a recent meeting of that 
body : ‘* The Board recommend to the Council to consider the desirability of 
making such regulation of the use of cycles, motor-cars, and other such horseless 
vehicles by legis'ation as would compel these vehicles to be registered, to carry 
a number, and to pay a licence tax, the tax so levied to be devoted to road 
purposes. They further recommend the Council to represent the matter to the 
Secretary for Scotland, and to petition Parliament for legislation, and to com- 
municate to the County Councils’ Association in the hope of securing action.” 
It is very kind of the Linlithgow councillors to offer a gud pro guo for the 
cyclist and attempt to bribe him into an assent to a tax on a promise of making 
a special track for his benefit. 

It may be said at once, however, that offers of this kind are specious to 
the last degree. Ifa tax were ever levied it would be national, not local, in 
character, and even if the Linlithgow councillors might feel theinselves compelled 
to redeem their promise to devote a greater amount of attention to the making 
of good roads, or even of special cycling tracks, we may be quite sure that in 
the majority of places nothing of the kind would be carried out. As a taxpayer 
and ratepayer the cyclist already has a claim upon the County Councils or other 
lodies responsible for the maintenance of the roads in good repair, and ro 
reason whatever has been adduced why he should be called upon to contribute 
specially either to the revenue of the country or to the cost of road repair. 
Good roads benefit the entire community, and the fact that the cyclist is the 
first to draw public attention to this truism is not of itself a just cause for 
expecting him to pay the piper. 

Another folding handle-bar has lately been introduced, and is not without 
merit. It is the Alstrom, and is marketed by the Alstrom Cycle Company, 91, 
Great Eastern Street, E.C. As will be seen by the accom- 
panying illustration, the handle-bar is pivoted at two points on 
either side of the stem. Immediately over the latter is a 
set screw, which is manipulated in the ordinary way by a 
spanner. When this screw is loosened the two halves of 
the handle-bar can be raised or lowered at will, and the 
idea of the inventor is that the cyclist, when taking his 
machine by train, should loosen the screw, lower the 
handles, and so permit his machine to occupy as little room 
as possible. This end is further attained by the special 
cranks and pedals employed by the same firm. The last- 
named are so constructed as to be capable of being turned 
round until they are parallel with the machine, instead of at 
right angles to the cranks. If some means could be devised 
at the same time of fixing the pedal plates themselves, suo 
that they would remain stationary, and parallel to; the 
machine, the advantages of these special cranks and pedals 
would be further enhanced, as the machine cou'd then Le 
wheeled along the platform. At present this is impossible, as, ; 
though. the pedal-pin would be turned round at right angles to its ordinary 
position, the pedal itself would revolve by its own weight, and if the machine 
were wheeled it would strike the chain stays. If, however, one stops short at 
the idea of packing the machine in a small compass only, the devices nam 
fulfil their purpose, for with handles brought down vertically, and the pedals 
turned alonzside the frame, the machine is reduced to its smallest possible 
width. The same spanner, it should be added, which actuates the set screw 0M 
the. handle-bars serves also to manipulate the cranks and pedals. : : 

I have often thought that there might be a future for the tow rope if @ sult- 
able pattern wei: placed upon the market. The great drawback of any amateur 


| Sager sieves the example of one or two local bodies—one might almost 
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altempt al towing is that with a plain rope unpleasant shocks to both tower 
and towed are unavoidable, and some form of spring insertion is imperatively 
required. Naturally this involves a previous preparation, which the average rider 
hates, though, as I have said, a 
suitable article, if p'aced on the 
market, should lead to a wider 
experimenting with the undoubted 
advantages of a tow rope than 
has hitherto been possible. An 
attempt to supply this deficiency 
has been made by the John Grif- 
fiths Cycle Corporation, Limited. 
It is more like a large tape measure 
than anything else, the towing line 
winding itself by means of a concealed spring intoa circular case. The presence of 
this spring, of course, relieves the riders from any shock, and the attachment of the 
line to the machine of the rear rider is of such a nature that when a certain strain has 
been exceeded, the clip will release itself from the handle-bar, and the line imme- 
diately coils itself within the drum. All who have had experience of the art of 
towing are unanimous in testifying to its advantages, and it may be made of immense 
service as a means of neutralising the inequality of strength which frequently 
exists between a male rider and his lady companion. It is astonishing, more- 
over, how little supp'ementary effort has to be put forth in order to give effective 
help to the weaker rider. In fact, provided the latter does not abuse her oppor- 
tunities, the pair in combination may ride hills and cover distances which to one 
of them were previously impossible. . 
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“The Three Musketeers.’ 


“here-we-go-gathering-nuts-and-may” kind of play is 
Mr. Henry Hamilton’s adaptation of “The Three 
Musketeers” of Dumas péve. It has a delightful 

inconsequence, an hilarious hoydenism, which may not be good 
drama, but is excellent good fun. It is fun tinctured by the 
melodramatic infusion of Miladi’s diabolism; but even that 
only faintly obscures the joyous slap-dashery of this highly- 
coloured entertainment. Mr. Hamilton has gone for the story 
“bald-headed’”’; he has bared his arms and cut from the 
romance great chunks of adventure, leaving very little behind. 
With so much material it was impossible to give artistic sequence 
and polish to the play ; it leaves the impression of being thrown 
together—but when all is said and all is done, the effect is one 
of animation, action, movement, and interest. 

__ The piece has a ‘‘ one-down-t’other-come-on” flavour, which 
is not at ali the flavour of a well-constructed drama, but which 
has a piquancy and attraction of its own. You never know 
what is happening next; and when it does happen you find that 
it has nothing to do with what has gone before or what is coming 
after. Nevertheless, each incident is in itself so bright and 
exciting that you are carried away with it, enjoy it, and, for 
the moment, believe you are witnessing a fine dramatic work. 
But you are not—you are revelling in a thrilling romantic 
inelodrama of any period and any place. Whatever “atmo- 
sphere” of the France of Louis Treize and the people who lived 
init you see in the piece, you are providing yourself with it 
unconsciously, from either your knowledge of the novel or your 
own personal imagination. The dramatist provides you with 
the bare facts, so to speak; you yourself clothe them with the 
colour. So far as language goes, Mr. Hamilton has left nothing 
to be desired. So far as construction goes, he has attempted 
too much to be artistic. The real inwardness of the thing is all 
Dumas’ own, though we must not deny the playwright the 
credit of having arranged and compressed the items with a fine 
sense of the rougher sort of stage effect. 

The justest criticism of this version can best be given by a 
bald and skeletonised narration of the scenario, thus: The 
Ante-chamber of M. Tréville, where D’Artagnan comes to Paris 
'o solicit the good offices of the captain of the King’s Mus- 
keteers, and finds himself saddled with duels-with Porthos and 
Athos. The Pre-aux-Clercs, where he gets into a quarrel with 
Aramis, becomes a sworn friend of the three Musketeers instead 
hb fighting them, rescues Gabrielle—as she is called in the play— 
_ the emissaries of the Cardinal, prevents the theft of the 
— from Buckinzham to the Queen, and helps in the defeat of 

¢ Cardinal’s soldiers. The Queen’s Apartments in the Louvre, 
Where we learn of the love of Queen Anne and Buckingham, the 
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_ Once more the production of a cycling handbook has to be chronicled. 
This time it is but a penny manual which has been put forth by Messrs. 
Ward, Lock, and Company. With every desire to be charitable, one canro 
but express regret that so feeble a production was ever allowed to leave 
the press. It is truly sad to contemplate the awful b!undeis with which 
it is crowded, or the illiterate style in which it is written throughout. 
Almost everyone who has studied the history of the cycle, even if not 
the writer of a book upon the subject, could hardly fail to know that the 
inventor of the rear-driven bicycle was one Kirkpatrick Macmillan, whose 
claims are altogether beyond dispute. Yet we find in the new manual that the 
invention of the bicycle is attributed to Gavin Dazell, who, as a matter of fact, 
merely copied the machines which Macmillan had already produced. The 
writer of this manual, too, lapses into errors of so egregious a type that the 
reader is inclined to laugh and weep by turns. What, for instance, could be 
more atrocious than the following sentence :—‘‘ I have run a chain in a Grose 
leather chain cover for over 1,000 miles after being painted with goose grease ” ? 
The writer also tells us to ‘‘ soak chains in paraffin so as all the dirt and oil ” can 
be removed ; to avoid acetylene lamps because of their ‘filthy smell”; and 
that we are ‘not to indulge in cheap clothing,” because ‘ they” (s7c) ‘area 
delusion and a snare.” He recommends several glasses of strong ale during the 
day, a tablespoonful of gin in one’s tea at tea-time, and whisky at night, as 
suitable drinks on which to tour, and garnishes his book with plenty of 
admonitions of an equally eccentric nature. A very considerable amount of blue- 
pencilling will have to be resorted to if this manual is to attain a second edition, 
and it may even be doubted whether, once shorn of its eccentricities, it will 
repay perusal. THE PILGRIM. 
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King’s jealousy, the Cardinal’s machinations; ending with the 
timely appearance of D’Artagnan to save the honour of the 
Queen by coming from behind the arras and proclaiming himself 
the lover of Gabrielle, and thus accounting for the presence of a 
man in the private apartment of the Queen. The Rue de la 
Harpe, where D’Artagnan makes friends with the disguised 
Buckingham. The Queen’s Apartments again, where there is a 
tempestuous love-scene between Anne and Buckingham, and she 
gives him the diamonds which cause so much trouble later on. 
The Palais Cardinal, where Richelieu tries to suborn D’Artagnan, 
who innocently blurts out the truth as to the visitor of the night 
before. D’Artagnan’s Lodging, where Miladi comes and makes 
violent love to him, which he, in the play, repels; where we 
learn the story of Athos and his felon-wife, and also of the 
Queen’s peril owing to the diamonds being missed ; D’Artagnan 
and his comrades prepare for their ride to London. An Ante- 
room in the Hotel de Ville, where D’Artagnan returns, travel- 
stained and panting, at the critical moment, with the diamonds 
in his possession, to save the good name of the Queen. The 
Park of St. Cloud, where Miladi has Gabrielle abducted, and 
informs us that she has made an assignation that night with De 
Warr, the great swordsman, and that in return for her love she 
will get him to kill D’Artagnan. Miladi’s Mansion, where she 
works Felton up to the assassination of Buckingham, to carry 
out the Cardinal’s wishes, and in furtherance of her revenge ; 
where D’Artagnan enters in the dark, is mistaken for her lover, 
and learns all her secrets; where De Warr is all this time is not 
explained. The Duke of Buckingham’s Quarters at Ports- 
mquth, where he is stabbed. The Convent at Bethune, 
where Miladi is prevented from poisoning Gabrielle, and, 
rather than be put to death by the Musketeers, drinks 
the drug instead. The Queen’s Apartments, where Richelieu 
is bested once again and the hand of Gabrielle is promised 
to D’Artagnan. 

In no other way than this could full justice be done to the 
diversity and variety of colour of Mr. Hamilton’s play. It can, 
from this bare narration of the terrific number of incidents, be 
understood how impossible it was for him to give any attention 
to the development of character or to a central intrigue, or to 
the motives of the people concerned, except the most obvious 
motives. It will readily be understood that there must be many 
thrilling moments in such an embarrassment of riches. Of 
these, the oath of fealty to the Queen, sworn upon their crossed 
swords by the four Musketeers, is one, and the other the impotent 
rage of Miladi when she discovers who is her nocturnal visitor, 
and beats her hands against the door, and stabs the air with her 
dagger in diabolical wrath. There are others, but these are the 
chief. There are incongruities, too, one of them being the 
reckless manner in which the most deadly secrets are shouted 




















































































































































out in a palace honeycombed with spies. There are others, but 
this 1s the most striking. 

Such a play would be absolutely lost without very excellent 
acting. Finesse is not required at all; but physical robustness, 
unfailing spirit, and a dashing air are absolutely essential. And, 
of all the acting, that of D’Artagnan is the most important by 
far. Luckily, we have in Mr. Lewis Waller an actor with the 
exact qualifications for the part—no finesse, but an inexhaustible 
supply of the other things. Like the dramatist, he gives us none 
of the nuances of period or locality; he gives us, instead, a 
dashing cavalier of all time and all places. His fine voice has 
full play, his breezy manner full scope; he keeps the thing at 
fever heat, and gives us never a moment’s pause or a moment’s 
repose. And so he does with us as he will, and .mpels our 
breathless admiration. 

Miss Florence West makes the most of the character of 
Miladi, which is not a very striking one in this version of the 
novel; but in the air-stabbing, door-thumping scene she rose to 
heights quite tragic, in the rougher vein of tragedy; the 
excruciating, speechless vindictiveness was quite a sight to see. 
The three Musketeers of Messrs. Bassett Roe, Goodheart, and 
Gurney were splendid—all in the picture, all full of devilment. 
Mr. John Beauchamp attempted no subtlety as Richelieu, but 
gave us an earnest and convincing performance. Miss Eva 
Moore made a dainty and a winsome Gabrielle; Mr. Vincent 
Sternroyd an impassioned and attractive, if a somewhat 
unfinished, Buckingham. Mr. Hamilton Knight was a splendid 
De Tréville, Miss Kate Rorke a most charming and delightful 
Queen. Adequately mounted, as an entertainment of its class 
‘The Three Musketeers’? at the Globe could hardly be 
inproved upon. B. L. 
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EFORE these lines have reached the reader, the last of the threatened 
‘** Musketeers ” will have presented himself to the public ; the most 
magnificent of his tribe, from the spectacular point of view at least—*Mr. 
Grundy’s play at Her Majesty’s Theatre. Writing before the event, it is only 
permissible to say that the stage-show is magnificent, that Mr. Tree has spared 
not time, or taste, or pains, or expense in catering for the eye of the playgoer ; 
and, whether from the dramatic standpoint he succeeds or fails, he could not 
have given better hostages to fortune than Mr. Grundy as dramatist to provide 
the play, and a company including himself, Mr. Lewis Waller, Mr. Franklin 
McLeay, Mr. Calvert, Mr. Ross, Mr. Du Maurier, Mrs. Brown Potter, Mrs. 
Tree, and Miss Mabel Love, to interpret it. 

The corps of Musketeers, the sorry sorrel of D’Artagnan, the spirited white 
steeds of Miladi’s coach, the gorgeous uniforms and resplendent costumes, make 
up a picture worthy even to succeed the massive tableaux of ‘ Julius Caesar ”— 
and more could hardly be said. 

In a somewhat cryptic paragraph, the Daz/y A/az/ whets the appetite to 
starvation point in reference to the new play at the Criterion Theatre by Mr. 
Louis N. Parker and Mr. Murray Carson. Mr. Wyndham, it bids us expect 
and hope, will have a part which will test to the utmost his powers as an 
actor ; and as we all believe that no test could be too severe, the contemplation 
of his success on greater heights than he has ever before attempted should be 
a wholly pleasurable one. Mr. Wyndham and Mr. Kyrle Bellew, it seems, are 
two friends of opposite dispositions in love with the same woman, she, of 
course, preferring the less worthy. Amid pictures of Genoa in the Middle Ages, 
and the echo of its political strife, the love story is set forth, and its end, we are 
promised, is one as unexpected as it is thrilling. 

We may hope to see in London eventually ‘*A Man of Forty,” by Mr. 
Walter Frith, produced last week with very great success by Mr George 
Alexander in Manchester. According to local opinion, in addition to that of 
the few experts who travelled North to sample the wares of one of the most 
promising of our dramatists—whose play at the Duke of York’s some years ago, 
‘** Her Advocate,” was very nearly a very fine play—‘‘ A Man of Forty ” is not 
only an excellent piece in itself, but it provides Mr. Alexander with an 
especially powerful and passionate part, and most interesting characters for 
Miss Julie Opp, Miss Fay Davis, and Mr. H. B. Irving. We are therefore 
quite justified in the expectation that it will be given, so soon as the arrange- 
ments of the management permit, at the St. James’s Theatre. 

So we are to see ‘The Christian” at the Duke of York’s Theatre when- 
ever the attractions of ‘* Lady Ursula” may have become exhausted—which 
will not be just yet. While Mr. Hall Caine’s version of his own novel is 
undoubtedly a financial success in New York—probably owing to the vogue of 
the book and the heated controversy on its merits and demerits—the critics 
have ‘‘slated ” the play unmercifully, and there is apparently no epithet hard 
enough for it. All of which augurs well for the prosperity of the piece in 
london, where it will be, in all probability, at least a success of curiosity —a 
style of success just as potent in filling the theatrical coffers as any more abiding 
and more edifying. Of one thing there can be no doubt whatever: the advent 
of ** The Sign of the Cross” has built up a huge new c/zen/ele for the theatres ; 
a large class of persons will patronise ‘‘ The Christian,” having been ‘ accli- 
matised,” so to speak, by Mr. Wilson Barrett’s ‘‘ religious” drama, who would 
have been shocked, some few years ago, at the bare suggestion of being seen 
within the walls of a playhouse. The ideal Glory would certainly be Miss 
Julia Neilson, but it now seems doubtful whether we shall be given the 
opportunity of seeing her in the part. 

Of Mr. Henry Arthur Jones’s new comedy, ‘‘ The Manceuvres of Jane,” 
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at the Haymarket Theatre, space merely permits it to be said that it is a flims 
and disappointing work, the reasons for which judgment must be given hereafter, 

Mr. Marshall, the author of that strangely amusing and interesting play at 
the Court Theatre, ‘* His Excellency the Governor,” is about to appear again as 
dramatist at Terry’s, and so clever and novel was his method at the Court, that 
we await his next work with much expectancy. It will show us a serious subject 
lightly treated ; Mr. Marshall’s text being, apparently, that the tragedy of life 
goes relentlessly on, though superficially existence may seem to be the lightest of 
comedy. It is a true text, and one which should provide material for a Most 
interesting exposition. A capital cast has been engaged at Terry’s, including 
that most natural and charming actress, Miss Lena Ashwell. 























Sunday school, which recalls many memories. Once it possessed a square 

turret, which had been Sir Isaac Newton’s observatory, but the turret 
has been shipped off to America long ago. In that house, half a century after 
Newton’s time, lived the famous Dr. Burney, and there Frances Burney wrote 
‘* Evelina.” It was marked for demolition a short time ago, but the owner has 
repented him of his design, and the old house will be restored. The Academy, 
mindful of the great men and women who were received within its walls, cries 
out, ** Who will not be glad that this nursery of science, music, and letters is 
to be set in order? May it stand—maimed though it be—‘as long as our 
island retains any trace of civilisation.’” I suppose I am a Vandal and a 
Philistine, but it seems to me that a good deal of ecstatic nonsense is sometimes 
talked about the houses which once sheltered great men and women ; and it is 
talked for the most part by persons unfamiliar with the locality in which the 
particular house happens to be situated. Miss Burney herself describes the street 
as ‘‘ dirty, ill-built, and vulgarly peopled.” The phrase is far more exact to-day 
than when it was used first. Macaulay himself spoke of ‘* Dr. Burney’s cabin,” 
There ought to be a limit to this craze for preservation, and it ought not to be 
indulged indiscriminately. Moreover, local traditions concerning the giants of 
literature and art are sometimes better forgotten. In Chelsea, for example, 
Thomas Carlyle is remembered by the small tradesmen as the ‘‘ queer, dirty old 
man,” and his butcher will tell you that the sage and his wife differed so bitterly 
upon matters of cookery that their legs of mutton had to be cut in two before 
they were delivered. Again, Turner’s association with what was a dirly 


l N St. Martin’s Street, Leicester Square, is a tumble-down house, recently a 


ramshackle tenement in Cheyne Walk was entirely disreputable, and wise 


men are glad that the old house, albeit restored to something like its original 
shape, has become not a dusky museum but the home of decent and honest men. 
Preserve by all means noble or beautiful houses fragrant with honourable 
memories ; but, when it comes to a question of mean tenements, let them perish. 

Longmans’ Magazine for November contains two literary treasures of very 
opposite character. Mr. Rider Hagyard’s third instalment of ‘ A Farmer's 
Year” is not only a valuable and practical record, comparable to Willian 
Beever’s ‘‘ Daily Life of Our Farm,” or to that forgotten but admirable “ My 
Home Farm,” which Messrs. Longmans published for Mrs. Burton years ago ; it 
is also excellent reading of the leisurely kind. The creator of ‘* She” has 
turned his mind to farming to some purpose. But if he is a reader of COUNTRY 
Lire, as he ought to be, one of his crosses is in a fair way to be removed. He 
writes a Jeremiad concerning the dock. ‘‘ Ever since I began to observe the 
ways of plants, I have been trying to discover what possible useful part a dock 
can perform in the economy of Nature, but hitherto without the slightest result, 
Well, the mind of the novelist-farmer is too lofty to notice an antidote to stinging 
nettles ; but the ‘Country Notes” of last week point to the discovery that the 
despised and persistent weed is a valuable property, and likely to drive oak bark 
out of the market. : 

For the second gem the world is indelted to the lightsome and irrepres ible 
spirits of Mr. Andrew Lang. No man writes more in these days of indefatigable 
scribbling than Mr. Andrew Lang ; no man has a touch more elegant or more 
playful. Here, ‘‘ At the Sign of the Ship,” he tells us with all solemnity that ina 
collection called ‘* The Chevalier’s Delight” (Bath, 1748—no printer’s name) 
he has found the true version of the well-known Scottish song, ‘¢ An’ ye’ll tak’ the 
high road, and I’ll tak’ the laigh,” and he gives it at length. He gives it at 
length, and very fine it is, particularly the last verse, which sets me humming @ 
I quote it :— ; 

‘‘ While there’s heather on the hill, shall my vengeance ne’er be still, 

While a bush hides the glint of a gun, lad ; 
Wi’ the men o’ Sergeant Mér shall I work to pay the score, 
Till I wither on thé wuddy in the sun, lad.” 

Then he tells us about wireless telegraphy on the Upper Amazon, chaffs Dr. 
Hay Fleming, laughs at somebody who has sent him his horoscope, be 
about Fisher’s Ghost, produces an antique form of proposal. Finally, at a 
end of his delightful notes, he observes amiably that his version oe 
<‘ Bonnie Banks” is just a forgery ; it remains for me to add that the w 
could stand a few more false coin from that die. The verse rings true, 
it goes with the tune admirably. a 

Mr. Augustus J. C. Hare has returned to his last, and that is a ree 
blessing. As a writer of pleasant books alout places he 1s hard to rh 
as a retailer of personal gossip he is apt to give mortal offence. : 
‘< Shropshire” (George Allen) appears in the familiar binding» of “4 
relieved with red, and it is worthy of it. Particularly valuable and inns 
is the abundant folk-lore with which the pages are enriched. We read . 
‘‘ Motherin Sunday,” and ‘‘ Heaving, Monday” ; of going “A pier 
and of ** Crying the Mare”; of strange traditions concerning plants an ere 
and of dialect-words enough to give Shropshire a kai!-yard literature © 
own. Of historical gossip, pleasantly put, the volume is a treasure-house. 2 

Before these lines are in the reader’s hands, a book which ong ; 
one of the most popular volumes of the year will have been issu oi 
Messrs. Methuen. It is Sir George Robertson’s ‘‘ Chitral; the Story 
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Minor Siege.” Sir George was, as all men know, British Agent at Gilgit ; 
he can write from the point of view of one who went through all the exciting 
experience and the suspense of that siege. Above all things, he has taken time 
to write. We have too many books written hotfoot and treading on the 
heels of journalism in these days. A book written by a competent man after 
sober reflection will be a pleasant change. : 
Nobody knows who ‘‘ John Halsham” is, that is to say nobody outside a 
small circle ; but he, or she, is the author of ‘‘a journal kept in the country, 
which will be called ‘‘ Idlehurst,” and its publishers will be Messrs. Smith, 
Elder. That I call good news, for Messrs, Smith, Elder have a reputation, 
and they are careful of it. They will on no account publish rubbish, even on 
commission, and the subject is certainly taking. 

The second volume of the ‘* Encyclopedia of Sport,” which has been received 
from Messrs. Lawrence and Bullen, marks the comptetion of the great work 
upon which Mr. Aflalo, with the assistance of the very best contributors, has 
heen engazed for some time. The “ Encyclopedia,” taken for all in all, is the 
most compete, comprehensive, and concise thing of its kind that has ever been 
published. The authors of the innumerable articles are men who know their 
subjects thoroughly, and they write like gentlemen. Even the “ Badminton 
Library” is not more useful and entertaining than this ‘* Encyclopeedia. 


Books to order from the library :— 


“« Bishop Walsham How.” F. D. How.  (Isbister.) 
“ Life and Letters of Henry Cecil Raikes.” H. St. John Raikes. (Macmillan.) 
« John Keble’s Parishes.” C. M. Yonge. (Macmillan.) 
«Father Anthony.” Robert Buchanan. (Long.) 

«“ A Vendetta of the Desert.” W.C. Scully. (Methuen. ) 
“The Laurel Walk.” Mrs. Molesworth: (Isbister.) 


LOOKER-ON. 









“STARLINGS. : " 


“HE poet tells us that his heart—or her heart, is it not ? 
‘| Let us say, to be on the safe side :— 
‘* M/y heart is like a singing-bird 
Whose nest is in a water-shoot.” 
This has always appeared to us the most inconvenient, most 
draughty, and least water-tight of sites for a domicile. Neither 
does it appear from the context that the poet wished to convey 


C Reid. STARLINGS’ NEST IN A WATER-CART, Copytich. 


* idea of his heart as suffering from the emotions of natural 
ioxiety that we should imagine would attend a singing-bird who 
ad chosen such a dubious site for its nest. And as to the 
Précise species of singing-bird that is in the habit of selecting 
is site we are again left in much doubt, for we know of no bird 


that has claims to musical powers living in shoots or spouts. A 
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sparrow, may be, a tit, a swallow, a jackdaw, or even, as in our 
illustration, a starling. None of these, however, ranks high, or 
would be chosen for the typical instance, as a songster. If it 
were a nightingale, a thrush, a blackbird, or even one of the 
less famous warblers that the poet’s heart resembled we could 
understand “ singing-bird” as applied to them; but they do not 
choose water-shoots much. 

These little fellows, these starlings, scarcely “ singing- 
birds,” though the merriest of merry chatterers, have been 
brought up—very successfully to all appearance—if not in a 
water-shoot, at least in a water-cart. But we may safely assume 
that no great ‘“‘ wale of water” has been in the cart while the 
bird family was in process of growth. They have grown 
nearly to a size for leaving the nest and being led out into 
the world by careful parents. There is a notion that the starling 
is black, held by those who observe but cursorily; but a 
careful look will show most brilliantly “shot” plumage of 
purple and green. The general and distant effect, however, of 
the adult plumage is dark to blackness. But these youngsters, 
for some while after leaving the nest, will be conspicuous by 
their difference from the parents that accompany them. They 
will be brown—the old birds black—at a distance. The old ones 
will lead them about, perpetually squawking to be fed, and, 
when they are old enough to feed themselves, they will be taken, 
still in a little family party, to the cherry orchards, which they 
will rob horribly, and to much ripe fruit they dodamage. At other 
seasons they eat so many insects that perhaps they almost 
(surely not quite) pay for their cherry feasts. When you see a 
covey of starlings, head down, working along in the low grass, 
then it is worms and insects chiefly that they are after. But 
they are very omnivorous—in their manners, their chatter, and 
their cheery cheekiness and cleverness, like little crows, little 
corvines, that is to say—members of the great crow family. For 
that reason—because he is a friendly, pleasant fellow—the 
starling is a favourite in a cage, and these in the illustration are 
just of the age to take. They will even learn to chatter a few 
words; but do not be led into the barbarity of slitting their 
tongues with a thin sixpence, which used to be the ‘ old wives’ ” 
maxim for making them talk. You will be law-breaking suff- 
ciently by taking one from the nest at all, without putting 
yourself within peril of the S.P.C.A. 

For a while the starling family will wander about, under 
the care of its heads, but in the autumn, and with the first snap of 
cold, they will gather into great packs, and so remain, often in 
company with rooks and jackdaws, till the following spring. 
Their commoner nesting-place is a hollow tree or a hole in a 
building, where they lay, in a big, untidy nest, a number of pale 
blue eggs, and there is no trouble in discovering its whereabouts, 
for the parent birds advertise it sufficiently by their chattering as 
they come and go. And they will also sometimes make their 
nest in a water-shoot, but in no case can you make of the 
starling a “singing-bird,” even though you do slit its tongue 
with a sharp sixpence. 


ON THE GREEN. 

R. HILTON continues to keep up his wonderful scoring form, leading 
NV | all the field, a field that included Mr. John Ball, by seven strokes— 
no less—with 77 to the 84 of Mr. Ball, who was second to him. 
That is severe enough. Yet even so on the amateur side, it is not quite as bad 
as the treatment that Harry Vardon is dealing out to his professional brethren. 
Verily there seems no holding him at all. The latest scene of his energies has 
been the Trafford Park course, lately laid out, at Manchester. To celebrate 
the opening the management had an invitation competition between Vardon, 
Andrew Kirkaldy, Taylor, and Herd—a very use‘ul quartette. Vardon and 
Kirkaldy were drawn to play together in the scoring competition held in the 
morning, and Herd fought it out with Taylor. Kirkaldy has not been in luck’s 
way lately ; perbaps he is a little off his game. Moreover, as we saw noted in 
a contemporary, it is a little hard on him having to meet these other men on an 
inland green, whereas he is never used to playing on anything but seaside—not, 
of course, that this can be said by way of any softening down of his sad defeat at 
Brancaster. But, in any case, he had all the worst of it with Vardon at 
Manchester. The latter played a rare good game, and holed all his possible 
putts, with the result that he had gained eight strokes on the first nine holes 
played. Thereafter Kirkaldy held his own, but no more than his own, so that 
at the end of the round Vardon led him by the old eight, with 72 to his 80, 
Herd and Taylor meantime had been going very level, almost as evenly as in 
their great fight at Lytham St. Anne’s just before (where, too, Vardon had been 
far and away better than any of his rivals). At Lytham they had to play on till 
the twenty-third hole before Herd won the match by a putt ; but at Trafford Park 
Herd had a little the better of it, and won by a couple of s'rokes, thus taking 
second p!ace to Vardon with 78, while Taylor tied with Kirkaldy at 80. After 
luncheon the same four were paired off in a foursome which had something of 
an international character, Vardon and Taylor representing Ergland, and 
Kirkaldy and Herd playing for Sco land’s honour. But the English side was 

too strong for the others, and won by three and two. 

The Brighton Club has brought its season to a close. Dr. Bruce Goff 
made a good round of 77 on the second day of the meeting, which won him 
both his tie on the first day’s play and also the aggregate of the two days of the 
autumn meeting with 159. But for the aggiegate of the four medal days of the 
club year—the spring and autumn meetings—Loid Ernest Hamilton sent in the 
best returns, both gross and nett, winning the gross prize with 337 and the nett 
with 331. 

- At Oxford Mr. T. M. Hunter won the weekly handicap with 71—2=69, 
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Mr. H. C. Ellis with 71—1=70 and 
Mr E. H. Pelham with 802—10=70 
tieing for second place. We see that 
the University team beat a team of 
the Warwickshire Club after a close 
match by five holes. 

Mr. Young, with 117—4—113, 
was the winner of the tie for the 
Koyal Blackheath Club’s Penn Cup 
and monthly medal, Mr. Castle, 
with whom he had _ tied, scoring 
119--5=114—a good fight. 

That was a very fine score that 
Mr. Kenneth Brown returned on the 
first medal day of the London Scottish 
Club at Wimbledon—77 to wit. On 
the second day Mr. Stanley Froy was 
the winner, but the winning score was 
the relatively high one of 84. It is 
only fair to say, however, that the 
second day was not nearly as favour- 
able for low scoring as the first. 
Eighty-four, too, was the score at 
which Mr. Norman Foster won on the 
first day of the Royal Wimbledon 
Club’s meeting. The final heat for Copyright 
the Porteous Silver Iron was easily 
won by Mr. John and Mr. James Duncan, defeating Mr. A. Anderson 
and Mr. T. Aitken by four up and two to play. 
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week. First, that we were beginning to want rain very badly; the 

ground was becoming quite hard again. Second, that scent was 
very good, and a friend who hunts in a somewhat different district of the 
Midlands to my own tells me the same. I believe scent often lies well on 
sun-dried ground with a slight sprinkling of moisture on top. When hunting a 
small pack of foxhounds in India in 1889, I noticed that the least sprinkling of 
rain would enable hounds to fly over the hard ground. 

It is not in a very sanguine frame of mind that I write this week. For I do 
not think that the resignation of Mr. Austen Mackenzie, the difficulty in the 
Birr country, and the scarcity in two countries where shooting prevails, are very 
cheering bits of news. It is much to be feared that shooting interests are 
prevailing against hunting in some districts where peace has hitherto reigned. 
If our two great country sports came to the same end as the Kilkenny cats, it 
would be grievous. 

In Leicestershire some familiar and welcome faces have been seen with 
hounds for the first time—Lady Gerard, Lord Cholmondeley, Lord Lonsdale, and 
Captain Wood. Mr. Drybrough has deserted the Pytchley for the Quorn. Mr. 
Lancelot Lowther had some congratulations on a good sale of his horses. A 
letter from a member of Tom Firr’s family tells that no permanent injury to the 
brain is feared, and speaks of his being out again this season, but I do not think 
we can reckon on that. The great huntsman is somewhat past middle age, and 
has had two or three terrible shakes in the course of the last few seasons, and 
recovery must take time. Now let me see which of the days of the past week 
was the best. I am inclined to think that Tuesday with the Atherstone 


5 things strike me on looking back over the hunting story of the past 
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must bear away the palm. Birchley Hayes is a good big covert, but Kinch 
seemed to know where to find a fox at once, and in a very few minutes hounds 
were tearing and driving round the covert with that sustained music that tells of 
a steady scent. It was possible to follow each turn of the fox by listening to the 
rise and fall of the cry, and it was evident the pack were turning on the line of 
the fox. Such rattling was enough to drive him out, and he broke on the 
Chapel Green side. Once outside, the séent served well, and when he turned 
to the left it was beautiful to see the pack swing together on the line right 
through a covert unknown to me. Hounds drove very fast. When the chase 
is going along as in this case, the necessity of topographical details to a clear 
understanding of our readers is apt to be forgotten. Nevertheless we enjoyed 
it as much as though we had known where we were. Into another large 
covert they dashed, and by this time the fox had had enough and _ began to 
turn short, and was fairly killed in Meridan brickyard. 

The bitch pack were a little too fast for some of us, but no hounds could 
have hunted more closely or made more of their chances. Dogs which begin so 
well do not always continue, but, as a matter of fact, hounds went just as well, 
I believe, with the second fox from Dale Park. I know they killed him, and I 
heard he had a bob-tail, and that they afterwards routed some of the Saturday 
woodlands, but a short day was a stable necessity for me. The day before 
with the Quorn at Welby Osier Beds, which is in the traditional Monday 
country, was far from a bad day. 

But hounds were on more familiar ground to the present writer when on 
a lovely spring-like day quite a Quorn field assembled, albeit mostly in mufti, at 
Rearsby. Baroness Max de Teyll, Mrs. Muir with her husband, Mrs. Lancelot 
Lowther, and one or two others represented the first flight ladies. Lord Percy St. 
Maur is a regular follower, and so is Captain Kavanigh, who has left no superior 
as No. 2 in a military polo team; Mr. Burnaby and Mr. H. T. Barclay have 
had more seasons with the Quorn than falls to the luck of many. Mr. Alan 
Pennington is another veteran of the hunt. In one of the spinnies a fox was 
found and was killed ; the history of the sport he showed is thus summed up: 
That nice little covert down by the river held nothing. Back again to the 
spinnies at Rearsby, where another fox was found, and, running a circular 
course, gave up his brush in Bleak Moor—where, in spite of its name, the lying 
is as snug as possible. The rest of the day’s work was made up of Cream 
Gorse to begin with. Considering that this covert is barely eleven acres, it is 
wonderful what a lot of rattling it will stand, but then foxes have Thorpe 
Trussels and Ashby Pastures within hail. 

A friend writes to tell me of the good scent there has been in Lincolnshire. 
‘“‘ The Barton had over half-an-hour, pace good, country always stiff, very blind, 
and the going very moderate ; they ran their fox to ground and there bolted and 
killed him. Lord Lonsdale was out—-he is staying with Mr. Laycock. I have 

. not seen hounds run better over this 
country for many a day.” This is 
my whole budget of Midland gossip. . 
Next week I am off to pay a couple of 
visits in a county new to me. There 
is always a charm about seeing hounds 
one knows under new conditions of soil 
and scent. 

As is often the case when rain 
comes after a severe drought, scent has 
not improved in the South ; this is 
probably owing to the extremely 
stormy nature of the weather, which 
culminated on Saturday last with a 
thunderstorm accompanied by a heavy 
downpour of rain. This latter should 
have a beneficial effect on the ground, 
which still remains much too hard for 
safety in the country hunted over by 
the Southdown Foxhounds. On Friday 
this pack met for cub-hunting at 
Poynings, and a move was at. once 
made to Shave’s Wood. One or more 
cubs were soon on foot, but hounds 
seemed quite incapable of pressing 

‘them, and only now and then did any- 
thing like a full chorus reach our ears. 
At last it was decided to try if better 
results would attend drawing the 
smaller coverts near Woodmancote. 
The first of these did not respond to 
the call made upon it, but better 
luck attended the efforts of huntsman 
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and hounds at the next draw, for a 
cub was roused which quickly faced 
the open, but fell a victim to his pur- 
auers before he fully realised what had 
happened. The next covert to be 
tried was the one that adjoins Shave’s 
Wood on its eastern side, and here 
hounds at once opened toa fox which, 
as might be expected, took them to- 
wards the main wood, where after 
much patient hunting they were at 
length forced to acknowledge 2 aa 


Going to the Meet. 


PART from the mere galloping 

A across country in the wake 
of hounds, the hunting-field 

has many other delightful attractions, 
for nowhere else does one encounter 
more genial society, while to be 
riding about in the company of one’s 
friends must, under ordinary circum- 
stances, be a pleasant occupation. 
Then again, when the work of the 
day is over, there is the quiet Copyright 
jog home in the gathering twilight, 
when one can meditate over the sport of the past few hours, or perhaps 
discuss it with a congenial spirit. Moreover, the performances of horse and 
hounds, to say nothing of the field in general, again form subjects for endless 
conversation or thought when the after-dinner cigar is lighted, and I will wager 
that little else comes up for discussion except these topics should we be so 
fortunate as to find ourselves closeted with those who, like ourselves, take 
delight in the chase of the fox. 

Again, among the other lesser attractions of ‘‘the sport of kings” the ride 


Hug sankKenq79, 


to the meet is one of the most pleasant, for it is, generally speaking, full of 


enjoyment, especially if we have a good hack under us, and the weather con- 
dilions are favou:able. In different counties, however, the journey to the place 
of meeting is performed under varying circumstances. In Sussex, for instance, 
the road may lie over the Downs, from whence many beautiful views can be 
obtained, or through the pretty sylvan lanes of the Weald. In Leicestershire 
we have little opportunity of looking at the scenery, if we are proceeding to a 
favourite fixture, for our eyes are fully occupied in criticising the various horses 
that pass us or that we pass, while some of the riders of these noble steeds come 
in for our mental opinions. In Lincolnshire things are just the reverse, for 
the county is very thinly populated, and no great crowds are met with in the 
hunting-field ; consequently we often proceed right up to the fixture without 
coming in contact with any fellow-sportsmen, so we occupy our time in noting 
the ever-pleasing and variable characteristics of wold, fen, or marsh. In 
Hampshire the ride is: usually delightful, for we have many pleasant changes. 
At one time we are journeying through open forest glades on mossy turf, at 
another by lanes that give us many beautiful glimpses of some of the prettiest 
end quaintest parts of rural England. Again, we may find ourselves riding 
along the southern slopes of the Hampshire hills, from whence we can obtain 
fine views of the Solent and Spithead, with the Isle of Wight in the distance, 
while a great deal of the coast-line of the county is mapped out, as it were, 
before us. But of the various rides that I have mentioned, perhaps the 
one that takes us over the Downs of Sussex is the most enjoyable of 
all, for the springy grass with which they are covered makes them 
the finest hacking ground in the kingdom, and has caused the erection 
of innumerable training stables, which are dotted about all over them. 
If we ride from one of the many watering-places that are to be found under the 
southern slopes of these hills, in order to reach a meet in the vale country 
beyond, we observe nothing but picturesque scenery. As we ascend the first 
hill we have only to turn round to get a fine view of the Channel, then as we 
trot along on the elastic turf we see the rolling downs stretching away for miles 
on each side of us, and we notice their peculiar well-rounded formation. The 
villages and homesteads, we note, are almost without exception situated in the 
valleys, and very pretty they look nestling among the trees that almost invariably 
surround them. But as we come to the northern ridge of the hills, which here 
!n some places reach a height of 80oft., a splendid view bursts upon our vision, 
for the whole Weald of Sussex is before us, stretching to the far-away Surrey 
hills, which can be faintly observed on the horizon to our north, But we soon 
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leave the exhilarating air of the downs behind us as we thread our way down a 
narrow bridle-path on the hillside in order that we may proceed to the place of 
meeting, which we located before we began the descent. 

Although most people prefer to ride to the meet, there are other ways of 
proceeding to the fixture, for we may drive, or should there be a railway within 
convenient distance we may avail ourse.ves of it, and either have our horses sent 
on or else have them boxed; in fact, the iron horse has been described as the 
finest covert hack in England. No doubt on a pouring wet morning it is a very 
great advantage to be able to arrive at the meet perfectly dry, for the old adage, 
‘if it rains before seven it will clear before eleven,” often proves true. On the 
other hand, driving or training to the meet is often very cold and tiresome work, 
and, moreover, there is the additional expense ; this latter consideration compels 
the man of slender income to jog on quietly to the rendezvous on his own 
hunter, and if he be a light weight no harm can result, but he must give himself 
plenty of time. Taking all things into consideration, perhaps the pleasantest 
way to go to the meet is on the back of a really good hack, for this is a more 
speedy method than driving, while one also keeps warmer than when on wheels. 
Moreover, if one is well wrapped up with a good covert coat and riding apron, 
one need not get wet even when it is raining hard, while should the weather 
clear up when the fixture is reached, the man who takes charge of the hack can 
also have placed in his keeping any now unnecessary rain coverings that one 
has used. If railway stations are handy both to one’s house and to the meet, 
boxing has some great and obvious advantages, especially if the fixture is over 
eight miles away, while the benefit of this mode of travel materially increases 
in proportion to the distance that has to be traversed. On the other hand, too 
much railway travelling is not good for horses, especially in the case of young 
ones, for a journey of this sort is liable to upset them, and render them both 
nervous and irritable, while we doubt if the rider is much benefited by the 
too frequent use on hunting days of the iron horse. Again, when the day’s 
work is over, it is no pleasant task to seek the station, for trains have a disagree- 
able way of running at awkward hours, and a great deal of time is often 
occupied by getting horses boxed; then, as a rule, come elaborate shunting 
operations, which sometimes occupy as much as half-an-hour. Railway travelling 
in winter-time is, at the best, rather catch-cold work, but if one has to 
journey by this means on an empty stomach, and when wet through, the result 
can scarcely be anything but harmful. Consequently it is often best, if one is 
within a reasonable distance of home, although the box may be in readiness at 
the station, to jog quietly on, for in this way neither horse nor rider will feel 
any injurious effects the next morning. In cases of this sort, however, the 
sportsman must exercise his own judgment, and must take into consideration 
the condition of his horse, the nature of the roads that would have to be 
traversed, the time of day, and which would be the most speedy method of 
arriving at his destination. 

‘©The glorious uncertainty of sport” always gives the ride to the meet 
additional interest, for not knowing what is before us, we naturally meditate 
thereon, and make mental prophecies as to the quality of the scent, the result of 
a favourite draw, or those hundred 
and one things that are open to 
specu'ation before hounds are thrown 
into covert. If one of our great 
modern scientists could invent some 
subtle instrument which would tell 
us how the scent would lie before 
we made a start on any given day, 
half the charm of the ride would be 
gone. But under existing conditions 
the greatest devotee of ‘‘the noble 
science,” to use Mr. Delmé Rad- 
clifle’s well-known phrase, can form 
lut very little idea of the quality of 
the sport that he is about to enjoy. 
For it depends to a very great 
extent on the scent, and as yet 
no one has been’ able to solve the 
problems that surround that indispens- 
able mystery. Consequently on the 
most unpropitious day we may set 
forth to the meet with light hearts, 
knowing as we do that hounds have 
been seen to run in all sorts of 
weather and under every kind of 
meteoro ogical condition that is experi- 
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but never to such an extent as was the case last week. Two 40 to I 

chances first and second, and the third at 50to 1! I do not remember 
ever having seen so many candidates genuinely fancied by their connections 
for any handicap, and yet where were they all at the finish? Craftsman, for 
whom the money poured into the market until the very last moment, beaten 
at the Bushes ; the well-backed Nunsuch left at the post, as also was Pinfold ; 
and Chelandry, Nun Nicer, Northallerton, and Merman all in hopeless 
difficulties in the Abingdon Mile Bottom ! 

From what I saw of Craftsman, on the City and Suburban day, I could 
never quite believe in him as a Cambridgeshire winner, and moreover thought 
that Newhaven II. held him safe on that running. The last-named I did 
believe in if only he would do his best, which, however, he evidently never 
wil, Georgic had once beaten the mighty Wallace in her own country, and 
lad moreover won the Prince Edward Handicap at Manchester, in good style, 
in Septe.nber last, whilst her trainer made no secret of his confidence, but 
then there was her rolb. penalty against her. It never does to underrate the 
beautiful litte Dinna Forget, but still he was carrying 8st. 6lb., whilst 
Ilawfinch, good horse as I always believed him to be, has never as yet this 
year been the Hawfinch of October last. 

In the paddock nothing looked so well as the shapely little black, Dinna 
Forget, who was a picture of quality and condition ; Merman is a rare sort, and 
looked fit to run for his life; Craftsman was well, but is a mean sort of 
customer, and Pinfold seemed fit enough, but Newhaven is a soft, sour-looking 
horse, and, I am afraid, a confirmed ‘‘ welsher.” I never liked Nunsuch, but 
Eager, Chelandry, and Waterhen were a business-like trio, and all in tip-top 
condition. It was a shockingly bad start, Nunsuch and Pinfold being practically 
1-ft, whilst the rest got away in very straggling order. Craftsman ran fast to the 
Bushes, but failed to stay any further, Nun Nicer could not act down the hill, 
and Eager ran exactly as I expected that he would—very well indeed into the 
Abingdon Mile Bottom, which was the length of his tether. Dinna Forget was 
then showing prominently, and he stuck to his work like a glutton, but 12Ib. is 
a lot of weight to give away, and there was no holding the Australian mare, 
who sailed to the front and won very cleverly by a length and a-half. Hawfinch 
stayed on, and was only beaten by a head for second place, whilst Eager was 
fourth, Mount Prospect fifth, Merman sixth, and Newhaven II. seventh. The 
last-named evidently never tried a yard, whilst Merman’s dash has probably not 
been improved by his training for long distances. I was not far wide of the 
mark when I wrote last week that the Australians would play a prominent 
part in this race, though I confess that I never thought of Georgic. 

I happened to be at Kingsclere on the Saturday before the Houghton 
Meeting, and as I was walking round the stables with John Porter he stopped at 
Frontier, saying, ‘*‘ That chap goes to Newmarket next week to run in the 
Dewhurst Plate, and Caiman won’t give him 1olb.” It was a true prophecy, as, 
although Caiman started favourite, at 11 to 8 on, he could never get rid of Frontier, 
who stuck to him like a leech all the way out of the Abingdon Mile Bottom, 
and eventually beat him by a head. This makes us more than ever certain 
that Caiman’s defeat of Flying Fox in the Middle Park Plate was a fluke, and 
that the latter is the best colt of his year. 

On the same day (Thursday) there were two other very interesting races, 
the Jockey Club Cup, run over the Cesarewitch course, and the Free Handicap 
Sweepstakes, for three year olds, A.F, For the first of these events there were 
three starters—Merman, gst. Ilb.; The Rush, gst. 2lb.; and Bay Ronald, 
gst. Ilb. The last-named is out of all form just now, and the issue lay between 
the other two, of whom the Waler showed what a real ‘*‘ sticker” he is by 
making the whole of the running, and winning as he liked. I never believed in 
this horse for the Cambridgeshire, as I always doubted his having sufficient dash 
for a race of that sort, but there could never have been any doubt about his 
gameness and stamina since last year’s Cesarewitch. On Thursday last he kept 
his two opponents on the stretch from the fall of the flag, and having them well 
beaten a long way from home, he cantered home as he liked, four lengths in 
front of The Rush. This shows conclusively how much the Waler must have 
come on since his last year’s victory in the Cesarewitch, seeing that The Rush on 
that occasion gave him 12]b., and made a very close fight of it. 

Among the nine starters for the Free Handicap Sweepstakes, of a mile and 
two furlongs, for three year olds, were the American-bred Elfin, who started 
favourite at I1 to 10, the Kingsclere-trained Lowood, who looked to me to 
have the best chance of anything, Gyp, who was greatly fancied by Mr. Dobson 
Peacock, Ninus, the stalwart Champ de Mars, and Heir Male. Elfin was 
beaten coming down the Bushes Hill, where Gyp, Heir Male, Ninus, and Lowood 
were all going well, but Sir Maurice Fitzgerald’s colt, who is evidently an 
improved three year old, managed to beat Gyp, to whom he was conceding glb., 
by a neck, with Ninus, giving the winner a stone, third, and Lowood fourth. 
I never thought Ninus a good horse, and the whole of this lot may be moderate, 
though I cannot help thinking that Champ de Mars will some day make a 
useful horse. Among the runners for the Bretby Nursery, which was won by 
Doddington, carrying 7st. 7lb., was a big, backward son of St. Serf and 
Stethoscope, by Speculum out of Mimi’s dam, named Skopos, whose looks and 
breeding are highly suggestive of his making a very good colt indeed next year. 
Altogether, it was quite one of the best and most interesting day’s racing I have 
ever seen at Newmarket. 

The three most interesting winning pedigrees of the week are, of course, those 
of the Criterion Stakes, Cambridgeshire, and Dewhurst Plate heroes—Flying Fox, 
Georgic, and Frontier. The Australian-bred Georgic is by the Prince Charlie 
horse Clan Stuart out of the Coltness mare Mirzapore, in other words, 
Stockwell on Harkaway (both descended from Waxy, by Pot8os), with a double 
cross of rare old Pocahontas. Clan Stuart aiso has two crosses of Touchstone, 
whilst Mirzapore brings in one each of Sweetmeat and Voltaire to nick with his 
Birdcatcher blood. It is worth noticing that this mare goes back to such 
famous ancestresses as Pocahontas (three times), Queen Mary, Crucifix, and 
Martha Lynn. Frontier is alsoa beautifully-bred horse, being by Orme—Quetta, 
so that on both sides of his pedigree he goes straight back to Birdcatcher through 
Bend Or. On his sire’s side he gets a strain each of Macaroni and Vedetie to 
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nick with that of Birdcatcher, and on his dam’s the stout blood of Weatherbit, 
whilst being inbred to Bend Or he of course strains back twice to Thormanby, 
and through Ormonde to the invaluable Agnes family. Bred like this, he ought 
both to go fast and stay, too. 

The principal race on the first day of the meeting was of course the 
Criterion Stakes, which was won by Flying Fox. I wrote in these notes, after 
seeing this colt beaten by St. Gris at Kempton Park, that I considered thit 
running totally unreliable, and that in my opinion the second ought to have won, 
That this view of the result was the correct one, was made perfectly evident at 
Newmarket, where, meeting Flying Fox on only 5lb. better terms, St. Gris was 
unable to get within a couple of lengths of him. They were all together at the 
Red Post, soon after passing which Flying Fox drew out, and M. Cannon for 
once in his life not trying to drawtap-fine, the son of Orme and Vampire won in 
great style from Sinopi, with the good-looking Matoppo third, and St. Gris 
fourth. The winner isa really nice colt, he inherits his sire’s gameness, and he 
evidently stays well. 

People who laugh at scientific breeding and are always protesting that 
it is of no consequence how mares are mated, that they are as likely to breed 
race-horses one way as another, should study Flying Fox’s pedigree, and 
learn why he is the good colt that he is. Here are a -few methods which 
have always proved successful in breeding race-horses—inbreeding to Bird. 
catcher, inbreeding to Blacklock, crossing either Macaroni or Vedette with 
Stockwell. Look up the pedigrees of all the best horses of recent years, and 
you shall find a very large proportion of them bred on one or more of these 
lines. Now how is Flying Fox bred? On his two outside quarterings he js 
inbred to Birdcatcher through Ormonde, and Irony, who was a grand- 
daughter of Breadalbane. On his two inside quarterings he is inbred to 
Blacklock through Angelica, daughter of Galopin, and Galopin, whilst he 
gets another cross of the same blood through Rosebery, son of Speculum, 
and two more strains of Birdcatcher through Vedette. He therefore not only 
represents the usually successful cross of Stockwell and Vedette, but is also 
strongly inbred both to Birdcatcher and Blacklock. Not only this, but he 
also gets a strain of Macaroni through Ormonde’s dam, Lily Agnes. Certainly 
there is no more correctly-bred horse in the Stud Book, according to past 
results, than he is; surely there is no reason for thinkin: it a mere coincidence 
that he is also the best of his year. 

That I have never liked the light-boned, straight-kneed Nunsuch, it would 
be no use my denying to readers of these notes, but that race-horses go in all 
shapes is a very old and very true proverb on the Turf. Nor can I deny 
that, in spite of the way in which she was backed, I could not fancy the 
daughter of Nunthorpe and La Morlaye for the Cambridgeshire, even with 7st, 
At the same time, the result of the Old Cambridgeshire Handicap, run on the 
last day of the Newmarket Houghton Meeting, proves that I was wrong in 
this last opinion, and that Nunsuch would almost certainly have beaten Georgic 
for the big event of the previous Wednesday had she only got off on fair 
terms with her field. In the Cambridgeshire Nunsuch carried 7st. and Georgic 
7st. 8lb. The first-named was practically left at the post, and the latter won, 
In the Old Cambridgeshire Nunsuch carried the same weight, and Georgic 
7st. 12lb., or 4lb. more than in the Cambridgeshire. Nunsuch won by twenty 
lengths. Allowing therefore that Georgic may have been, to a certain extent, 
feeling the effects of her Wednesday's effort, there is sufficient margin to show 
that had Nunsuch got a fair start in the first of the two handicaps she would 
almost certainly have won. 

It cannot be said that Nunsuch is bred on very taking lines, her sire, 
Nunthorpe, being inbred to Newminster on both sides of his pedigree. At 
the same time he gets a stout strain of Weatherbit through his dam, whilst 
he also strains back to those famous mares Volley (by Voltaire—-Martha Lynn) 
and Bonnie Bell (by Voltigeur—Queen Mary), and whatever merits he possessed 
as a race-horse he probably inherited from this latter source. Nunsuch’s dam, 
however, is a very well-bred mare, being by Doncaster out of a daughter of 
Macaroni, so that she represents the good old cross of Birdcatcher on Swee'- 
meat. Mr. Bottomley has not done much good on the turf since he last autumn 
started his career as an owner of race-horses by giving 5,000 guineas for 
Hawfinch. Perhaps, like other owners of his class, he had other objects in 
view besides that of winning races. At any rate he has got some useful horses, 
and one of them is the very good-looking two year old Le Blizon, who on Friday 
last beat Dismay and Saint Edmunds in the Gla gow Stakes. This will probably 
make a useful colt if he gets a fair chance. 

There was some good racing on Saturday at Hurst Park, where Sir]. 
Thursby’s good-looking four year old Trevor beat Golden Rule, Brayhead, and 
nine others for the Molesey Park Autumn Handicap of one mile. Mr. Jersey's 
horse was naturally made favourite, but could only finish third, and Trevor won 
easily by a couple of lengths. I remember taking a fancy to this son of Juggler 
and Chevrette when I saw him asa yearling at Bishop’s Sutton. He was then 
the property of Mrs. Arthur Yates, who subsequently sold him to his present 
owner, and he is evidently a very improving colt. That terrible ‘‘ welsher 
Kampion condescended to win the Long Distance Plate of two miles, in which 
he had nothing to beat, and won without having to make an effort. Had he been 
pressed he would probably have turned it up. Like most of his sort, he probably 
prefers running over long distances, where he is not jumped off too quickly but 
allowed to settle down at his own pace, and he no doubt runs best with a man 
on his back. 

The most important bloodstock sales which took place during the week 
were those of the Beckhampton horses and a draft from the Kingsclere stables. 
Of the first-named, the St. Leger winner, Wildfowler, made 5,500 guineas, and, 
as it is said that he is a wonderful stayer, he may not have been dear at the 
price, though I cannot say that I have ever thought him a very good-looking 
horse. Bittern was very cheap at 540 guineas, and Ravensdale cannot have 
been dear at 200 guineas, which is what his trainer gave for him. Buta long 
way the cheapest of the whole lot was Kilcock, for whom Mr. Kennedy gave 
2,100 guineas. He is not only the speediest, but the handsomest, truest-mac®, 
and most bloodlike horse in the world, and I know of no other to whom I woul 
so soon send mares, when he has left the post for the paddock. His dam, 
Bonnie Morn, covered by Gallinule, went to Sir Tatton Sykes’s bid of 5,000 
guineas, and very cheap she was at the price. " Among the Duke of Wen: 
lot, the active, nicely-oalanced Ameer, who looks to me the very stamp to ma 
a great chaser, went very cheaply at 520 guineas, and the well-bred but prrd 
Collar, by St. Simon out of Ornament, made 700 guineas to go to South rig 
where his wind infirmity will probably not trouble him. The leggy Orpan, : 
Orme out of Ruth, went for 710 guineas, and I thought Convoy, by Orme “4 
of that charming mare, Grace Conroy, now at Mr. Simons Harrison’s stud, we 
bought by Captain Machell for 500 guineas. QuTPost. 




















